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You can never afford to forget for one moment what is the 
object of our forest policy. That object is not to preserve the 
forests because they are beautiful, though that is good in itself; 
nor because they are refuges for the wild creatures of the wilder- 
ness, though, that, too, is good in itself; but the primary object 
of our forest policy, as of the land policy of the United States, 
is the making of prosperous homes. It is part of the traditional 
policy of home making of our country. Every other consideration 
comes as secondary. The whole effort of the Government in 
dealing with the forests must be directed to this end, keeping in 
view the fact that it is not only necessary to start the homes as 
prosperous, but to keep them so. That is why the forests have got 
to be kept. You can start a prosperous home by destroying the 
forests, but you cannot keep it prosperous that way.—President 
Roosevelt. 








TIME TO GO. 


As THE fancy of the young man is supposed in spring- 
time lightly to turn to thoughts of love, so does the 
mind of the enthusiastic angler delight at this season to 
dwell upon prospective fishing trips and anticipated sport 
with the denizens of river, lake and brook. These are the 
days when one angler meeting another is pretty sure to 
propound the query: “Well, are you ready to go 
a-fishing?” or “Have you looked over your fishing 
tackle?” Or perhaps he will simply make the sententious 
remark: “The fish ought to bite pretty well to-day.” 
The reply is sure to be cheery and, if time permits, a pro- 
tracted exchange of angling experiences in the past is 
likely to follow. Unquestionably there is a strong band of 
sympathy existing between true anglers, a fact which 
may be primarily due to the understanding that both are 
enthusiasts in the same field, but which is nevertheless 
greatly strengthened and emphasized by an accompanying 
feeling of good fellowship. 

Americans have always manifested a strong inclination 
for fishing, and even the aborigines were successful fisher- 
men. It is said that when the Pilgrims went to King 
James for their charter they told him that they desired 
to go to the new world to worship God and catch fish. 
In view of these facts it is not to be wondered at, per- 
haps, that the amusement is a very popular one at the 
present day and that it seems to be gaining in favor from 
year to year. The assertion has been made that the secret 
of the infatuation of this amusement to most or many 
anglers is to be found in the close and quiet communion 
and sympathy with nature which is essential to the pur- 
suit of the spoil of the water, and no doubt this is true. 
The tourist views only the outside of the country through 
which he hurriedly passes, but the angler is brought very 
close to the flower, bird and insect life of the fields and 
woods, and unconsciously becomes familiar with many of 
the secrets of nature which remain hidden from the aver- 
age man. That a person is benefited by such close con- 
tact with nature cannot be disputed; for, as Washington 
lriving says: “There is certainly something in angling 
that tends to produce a gentleness of spirit and a pure 
sincerety of mind.” 

It matters little whether the angler be an enthusiast on 
brook trout or one who prefers to entice the gamy black 
bass, the savage pickerel or the lordly muskallonge, the 
advent: of spring and the thought that the fishing season 
is near at hand are sure to enliven him and cause the 
blood to course more rapidly through his veins. 

Among expert fishermen angling is commonly spoken 
of as an art, and those who have had the most ex- 
perience in handling the rod are the most firm in the be- 
lief that it deserves thus to be designated. Certainly it 
requires fully as much time, attention and patience to be- 
come thoroughly proficient in angling as it does to acquire 
a fair knowledge of almost any one of the fine arts. 
Furthermore, when a man does become an expert angler 
he has the pleasing consciousness that he is possessed of 
richly earned knowledge, which it is not given to every- 
one. to possess, and the ability to catch fish where others 
would fail, and in this respect, at least, he is as truly an 


artist as he who applies colors to canvas or evokes music 
from a stringed instrument. Izaak Walton says: “Doubt 
not, therefore, sir, but that angling is an art, and an art 
worth your learning. The question is rather, whether 
you be capable of learning it, for angling is somewhat 
like poetry, men are born so; I mean with the inclination 
to it, though both may be heightened by discourse, and 
practice, but he that hopes to be a good angler must not 
only bring an inquiring, searching, observing wit, but he 
must bring a large measure of hope and patience, and 
a love and propensity to the art itself; but having once 
got and practiced it, then doubt not but angling will prove 
to be so pleasant that it will prove to be, like virtue, a re- 
ward to itself.” 


COLONEL GEO. S. ANDERSON. 


THOSE who are interested in the Yellowstone National 
Park will remember that for seven years Capt. Geo; S. 
Anderson, of the Sixth Cavalry, was the Superintendent 
of that reservation. During this long term of service he 
did work there far better than had ever been done before, 
bringing up the management of the Park to a very high 
state of efficiency. For the first few years of his 
service he was heavily handicapped by the inefficiency of 
Congress, which neglected to pass any law governing the 
Park, but when this omission had been remedied, he made 
his name a terror to the evildoers who had long swarmed 
about the reservation and striven at every opportunity to 
prey upon it. 

After Capt. Anderson’s long superintendency of the 
Park, which extended over about twice the term of any 
previous Superintendent’s career there, the Spanish war 
broke out, and he was ordered into the field, and served 
in Cuba. Later, as Colonel of a regiment of volunteers, 
he served in the Philippine Islands for a term of years, 
and with his regiment performed extraordinary services 
in pacifying the district which he commanded. It is re- 
lated that his regiment, recruited largely from the moun- 
taineers of Kentucky, Tennessee and Missouri, was a body 
of giants—men so large that the ordinary clothing issued 
by the War Department to its troops could not be worn 
by them without various cuttings and slashings to give 
room within the clothing for their huge frames. It is said 
that their energy, strength and endurance were as great 
as their size, so that they chased the Filipinos over the 
mountains at such a rate that the natives actually became 
tired out and surrendered, and that if it ever came to.a 
battle the small natives who were not killed in the fight 
afterward died of fright on recognizing the size of the 
men to whom they had been opposed. All these, however, 
may be travelers’ tales told to ts merely to excite the 
wonder of stay-at-home bodies. At all events, Colonel 
Anderson and the regiment he commanded did their work 
and did it well. 

It is but a few months since Col. Anderson’s regiment 
was mustered out and returned to the United States. He 
is now stationed in Washington at the new War College. 

The soldierly qualities—his gallantry, his good judg- 
ment and his superb capacity for handling men—which 
enabled Col. Anderson to perform such splendid service 
in his profession have been recognized by the War De- 
partment and have earned him deserved promotion. Cap- 
tain about the time of the breaking out of the Spanish 
war, he has won in a few years the ranks of Major and 
Lieutenant-Colonel, and has now received his promotion 
as Colonel in the Regular Army. 





Tue death of Major General William H. Jackson. 
of Belle Meade, Tenn., deprives the Boone and 
Crockett Club of one of its most valued members, and 
the United States of a soldier who once performed 
an act which, beyond question, is unique. General 
Jackson is believed to have been the only man. who, 
single-handed, ever attacked and killed a grizzly bear 
with a sabre. 

The occurrence, as we have heard him relate it, was 
as follows: About fifty years ago General Jackson, 
then a young lieutenant attached to a regiment of 
Dragoons, was traveling with a detachment cf his 
regiment on the plains. A grizzly bear was startled 
and began to run away. Lieut. Jackson at once ap- 
plied to his commanding officer for permission to at- 
tack the beast, and after some hesitation his requést 
was granted. The young officer was riding a Kentucky. 


thoroughbred of great speed and courage, which was 
blind of its right eye. The horse readily overtogk the 
animal, and riding close to it on his horse’s blind side, 
Lieut. Jackson leaned over and struck its neck a terrible 
blow with his sabre, and then rode on. Turning, he 
again charged the bear, which was now as eager to 
get hold of him as before it had been to get away. 
The rider again rode to the left of the bear, and as it 
rose to meet him struck it on the head with such force 
that the sabre cut so deep into the bone that it could not 
be released. The bear struck and cut the horse, but 
did not hold him, and Lieut. Jackson, making a circle, 
saw the bear fall dead before it had gone many steps 
from the spot. Such strength, courage and readiness 
had these men of earlier days. 

Gen. Jackson was a typical soldier and Southern gen- 


_tleman of a type that is now fast passing away, 


° Y y 

In the death of Mr. Joseph Park last week, New 
York has lost one of its most eminent and worthy 
citizens, and one who perhaps had a larger acquaint- 
ance among old New Yorkers than almost any. one 
who can be named. Mr. Park had lived in New York 
for more than seventy years, and for nearly sixty years 
had conducted the successful business, the name of 
which is so familiar to all New Yorkers. He was 
prominent in many large business affairs, was an ex- 
tensive landowner at his home in Rye, N. Y., where 
he conducted a model farm, in which he took the. great- 
est interest, was prominent in charitable matters, and 
was in all respects a good man and a citizen cf the 
best type. To the poor Mr. Park gave freely, not 
money alone, but that ready sympathy and advice which 
so often is far more helpful than money. His kindly 
presence will be sadly missed by them. 

a” 

Pror. L. D. Snarp, of the Boston University, preach- 
ing in the First Methodist Church of that city, the other 
Sunday, declared that no woman who wears a sea gull 
or a song bird in her hat can ever get to ‘Heaven. 


. Rev. John Brown, of the Wesleyan Methodist Church, 


in Wabash, Ind., preached the same doctrine, warning 
his woman hearers that “no woman who wears plumes 
on her hat can ever hope to enter the Kingdom of 
Heaven.” Whereupon four women of the congrega- 
tion, right then and there, took the feathers from their 
‘hats and threw them into the stove. The bird protec- 
tion committee of the Audubon Society would do well 
to enlist the services of Mr. Brown as a spellbinder 
for the cause. 


Worp comes from Goshen, N. Y., of the death of 
Harrison W. Nanny, whose pen name of Wawayanda 
‘twenty years ago was familiar to readers of Forest 
AND STREAM. Mr. Nanny was a well-known !awyer; 
for several terms he was the president of Goshen, and 
in the beautiful parks which the village. owes to him 
‘he has left an enduring memorial of his public services. 
His age was fifty-eight. Mr. Nanny was all his life 
an enthusiastic angler and student of nature. It was 
his fortune to live in that charming region of Orange 
‘County which was made famous by Frank Forester; 
‘and lured by its attractions, he spent many happy days 
in camp. He knew the Warwick Woodlands better 
than Herbert had known them, and wrote of them, 
some of us used to think, with much more sympathy 
and appealing sentiment. He was a man of wide read- 
ing, a student of local history; his were scholarly tastes 
and a cultured mind. It is to such a one that angling 
has most to give, and to him the camp by the lake 
sand the river means plain living and high thinking. 


& 
Maine has adopted the long talked of non-resident 


license system. The fee is $15; and the licensee has the 
privilege of exporting on coupon one moose and two deer. 
‘The proceeds are to go to protecting game, paying dam- 
ages done to crops by deer, and raising the salaries of 
the commissioners. We print elsewhere froma special 
correspondent the full text of the law, and a statement of 
the reasons which have prompted its enactment. 
ww 

Massachusetts has extended as a permanent law the 
statute forbidding the sale of ruffed grouse and quail. 
Never was the wisdom of the non-sale system. more con- 
vincingly demonstrated than it has been in Massachusetts, 
and no others course for the future was to be looked for 
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The Sportsman Conrist. 
oma pane 
A Perilous Ride.—l. 


A Story of Indian Days. 


It was the 12th day of February, 1877—a cold raw 
day. The snow was almost all gone from the valley, ex- 
cept in spots and drifts. It was the most cheerless season 
of the year, and what little business there was in Boze- 
man was at a standstill. We were over 500 miles from a 
railroad; the mail was carried in coaches and by pack ani- 
mals; the principal business came from the Indian trade, 
and furnishing supplies by the United States Govern- 
ment to the various tribes then in Montana. Indians, 
with the white hunters and trappers and gold prospectors, 
who were roaming over the country in every direction, 
were the only inhabitants of eastern Montana at this time. 
The war with the Sioux and other Indian tribes was at 
its height. 

Fort Ellis, three miles from Bozeman, was garrisoned 
with both cavalry and infantry. At the mouth of Tongue 
River, General Miles, with a large force, was in camp at 
what was called the Tongue River Cantonment. Com- 
munications between Gen. Brisbin at Fort Ellis and Gen. 
Miles were carried by scouts, both white and red, as the 
Crow Indians were sometimes employed. At this particu- 
lar time the Indians were so bad and numerous between 
Krisbin and Miles, a distance of nearly 400 miles, that st 
was difficult to find anyone to carry dispatches, $300 being 
offered for the long and perilous trip. 

I found myself this cold, raw, cheerless day in Boze- 
man, possessed of mule, a saddle pony, a fine 13-pound 
old reliable Sharps rifle, a fine gold watch, and a pack 
outfit. Except for these articles I was completely 
“busted.” I had never been to Tongue River, or down 
the Yellowstone for more than 150 miles, but had a good 
idea of the country, having traded with the Crow Indians 
several years before at the Crow Indian Agency, eight 
miles beyond where the town of Livingston now stands. 
My wife had died about a year before. I had lost my 
business and sent my little daughter, four years old, back 
to the States to my parents, and was ready for anything 
out of the ordinary. 

I was born and raised in the mountains of Kentucky, 
and was, as the saying goes, a born mountaineer. Two of 
my aunts had married grandsons of old Daniel Boone of 
Kentucky. I got the western fever when quite young, 
after meeting Kit Carson and Col. A. G. Boone in Wash- 
ington city in 1866 with a delegation of Indians, and 
would have gone back with them but for my father, who 
was at that time a member of Congress from Kentucky, 
and would not consent to my doing so. I returned to 
Kentucky, married, and the following year found me on 
the road to the headwaters of the Yellowstone, which 
place I reached in September, 1869. as trader for the 
Crow Indians, which position I held for quite a time, 
leaving my wife and baby in Bozeman, at that time a 
small frontier town. 

Under present circumstances I was ripe and ready for 
anything in the Indian and hunting line, and volunteered 
to carry the dispatch from Brisbin to Miles. 

I pawned my watch for $100, as I did not care to take 
it on the trip, and with the money got a fine Winchester 
rifle, with plenty of ammunition for both. my guns, sll 
the clothing and bedding I needed, had my animals sharp 
shod, taking an extra sét of shoes and a shoeing outfit 
with me; secured a fine field glass at Ft. Ellis from Capt. 
Ball, placed my dispatch in a money belt wrapped in oil 
cloth, my tobacco, pipe and matches in my cantcenas, and 
was ready for the “Cantonment.” 

I left Bozeman about 8 o’cleck on the morning of the 
14th of February, passed through Rocky Canyon and 
ever the divide to Trail Creek, arriving, late in the even- 
ing, at the lower end of Trail Creek on the Yellowstoue 
Bottom at the cabin of an old hunter, a friend of mine, 
by the name of Trout. You may rest assured that I was 
more than welcome, and after my pony and mule were 
cared for, I was soon at a veritable feast of cold boiled 
elk, a hot corn dodger, a large raw onion, and a good 
quart cup of No. 1 coffee that can only be made from the 
fine soft waters of the Rocky Mountain streams. What 
more could a Kentucky mountain man wish for? I 
enjoyed the meal only as a hungry man can, and after 
listening to the hunting and trapping adventures of my 
friend until quite late, we rolled up in our blankets and 
were soon in the land of dreams. 

Early next morning, after a fine breakfast of broiled 
antelope and some mountain flap-jacks and good coffee, 
[I was in the saddle again, reaching the Yellowstone about 
noon. I traveled until near sundown, when I unexpected- 
iy came to a dugoitt in the bank of the river, where Dave 
Roberts was trapping and poisoning wolves. Here I re- 
mained all night, and received the same hearty welcome 
of the night before. I cut a few small cottonwood trees 
for feed for my mule and pony; the bark.of the young 
cottonwood being equal, if not superior, to hay and oats. 
I did not leave my friend until about 4 o’clock in the 
evening of the next day, as I had quite a long stretch of 
country to pass over with no timber or snow and wished to 
make that ride during the night. I was now in the Indian 
country, and had to keep a good lookout, and as much as 
possible shun patches of snow—to hide my tzail— and 
sleep during the day, as the Indians seldom move at night. 
Of course I was in some danger of running on a camp 
of sleeping Indians, unless my mule should give the 
alarm. I depended on this, for if thereever was an ani- 
mal that hated and feared an Indian it was that mule. 
She could smell one, with the wind, a good mile, and half 
that distance against the wind; so I had very little fear 
of being surprised. 

I traveled about 25 or 30 miles before daylight, made 
camp deep in the timber near the bank of the river. 
I tied my mule and pony in a thick patch of willows; with 
my butcher-knife shaved some young cottonwood trees 
for them, ate a cold snack of elk and bread, rolled up 
m my blankets and was soon asleep, depending entirely 
on my mule for warning of any danger that might come. 
I awoke late in the afternoon, feeling much refreshed and 
wanting a cup of coffee very much, but I was afraid to 
make a fire in daylight, as the smoke could be seen so far. 
At last I remembered having seen a piece of candle in my 


if 





canteenas, I fished it out and then, for the first time in 
my life, began to make a cup of coffee over the flame of 
candle. It was a long, tedious job, but in time I was .re- 


. warded by seeing the water hot, and pretty soon I had as 


itice a cup of coffee as one could wish under the circum- 
starices. 


About 7 o'clock in the evening my mule began to give 
unmistakable signs of Indians. She kept her ears pricked, 
looking down the river. I saw that the animals were 
securely tied, and crept slowly down the river hank to the 
lower end of the timber. By this time it was quite dark, 
but I could see quite a distance on the prairie. 1 distinctly 
heard Indians singing and coming nearer—straight to- 
ward me. I waited a moment to be sure they were com- 
ing my way, and heard them strike the ice of the river 
about 200 yatds below the point where I was lying. 
crept down the river bank a little further and in the twi- 
light could see them crossing on the ice—about twenty 
Indians and 150 or more horses. I soon made up my 
mind what was up. It was a small war party of Sioux 
on a horse-stealing expedition against the Crows. I 
waited until all had crossed and passed out of hearing; 
and knowing that the Crows would be after them at day- 
light, I concluded to put as much distance between us as 
possible before that time. The Crows were on friendly 
terms with the whites, but I did not care to run across 
them so far away from the settlements. 

I traveled all night and having made thirty or morc 
miles before daylight, I camped in the thick timber, again 
shaving more cottonwood bark for the animals and fast- 
ing myself. I slept until noon, and “being very hungry 
I determined to make a quick fire, get everything ready, 
make coffee and bread, fry some meat and move along, 
as there was plenty of timber on both sides of the river. 

I got ready plenty of shavings and some nice dry wood, 
mixed a little flour in the small sack I had—salt and yeast 
powders having been mixed before starting—secured a 
ary cottonwood stick, got it good and hot, rolled my 
Gough into a long snake-like piece, wrapped it around the 
hot stick and set it up before the fire, whicl: I now 
started, with my meat and coffee all on at the same time. 
It burned nicely, and there was scarcely any smoke, as 
the twigs were so dry. I soon had a fine meal, which I 
found afterward could be had on meat alone when the 
appetite is there. It was now about two o’clock, with 
cyery sign of a storm coming on—cold and raw, with 
stray flakes of snow beginning to fall. 

I made another start, following the river bank as much 
as I could. By 6 o'clock it was snowing fast and every- 
thing promised a good fall. About thirty miles further 
would take me to where two men named Moore—“Old 
Pike” as he was generally called—and Zed Daniels, who, 
I had heard, were trapping beaver, had a dugout about 
ter, feet from the river. By keeping close to the river [{ 
could not miss it, and I determined to make the camp 
before sleeping again, as the now fast falling snow would 
cover my trail almost-as fast as made. Just at dark I 
made camp at the mouth of a dry coulee that ran into the 
river, thickly surrounded by cottonwood and willows, the 
willows on the banks above meeting and forming a com- 
picte roof, preventing the snow from entering at all. it 
was dry as a powder house and sheltered from the wind. 
in fact, after my mule and pony were securely tied in the 
upper end of the coulee, about twenty feet from the mouth, 
and the saddles and pack outfit taken off, it was as com- 
fortable a camp as anyone could wish, and would have 
been a regular paradise for one of .my temperament in 
times of peace. I really felt as if I could remain in this 
beautiful, quiet place for a whole month. Anyone might 
be within six feet of me and never discover my hiding place. 

I took my little hunting hatchet and cut the ice near 
the mouth of the coulee, and after long chopping was re- 
warded by getting through the ice and seeing the water 
creeping up in my spring. It was a treat. I watered my 
mule and pony, cut them plenty of bark, made a good fire, 
which could not be seen any more than if it had been in a 
house, and cooked and ate until I could eat no more. I 
felt so comfortable after eating as I sat there smoking and 
thinking of the loved ones down in old Kentucky, that, 
before I knew it, I was almost asleep. I jumped to my 
ieet, re-filled my pipe, saddled my mule and pony, and 
with many regrets mounted and rode out of my cozy 
quarters to face the storm that was now raging in earnest. 
I must make the camp before daylight and leave no trail 
behind me. As good luck would have it, I could follow 
an old game trail near the river that answered every 
purpose of a road. I kept up a steady trot until I thought 
I must surely be in the neighborhood of the camp I was 
looking for, and began to go a little more slowly for fear 
1 might pass it, for it was quite dark. 1 had the rope 
a-cund the horn of my saddle leading my mule, when, 
icr soine reason she suddenly stopped and would not move 
an inch. I loosened my gun and began to look around 
as well as possible in the darkness. The next instant 
the most unearthly sound I ever heard in all my life broke 
the awful stillness. I fell from my saddie as if struck 
Ly lightning, and it was a good moment before I could 
realize what had happened. My mule had simply stopped 
and brayed like a jackass. It seemed to me as if it could 
be heard for five miles. She had scented the horses be- 
longing to Moore and Daniels, and knowing they were 


not eae had given vent to her joy with that awful 
scund. 


After looking around a few minutes I discovered 
sparks of fire seemingly coming out of the ground, and 
knew it was the dugout. I gave a jong, low whistle and 
was soon answered. “Old Pike” Moore, a famous beaver 
trapper of the Yellowstone, came out and called: “Who's 
there?” I answered, “Coon Tail.” 

“By the jumping Moses, Billy, come in; ain’t you near 
froze? How do you do? What are you doing down 
here? All alone? Well, by jiminy, you can just thank 
this storm for your being here in place of your hair be- 
ing at some Indian war dance, for before this snow they 
were getting thicker than mosquitos, and that is all. that 
saved you. They are lying in camp such weather as this. 
Got any cartridges? Yes; what kind?” 

“Sharps .45-00’s and Winchester.” 

“Bully,” says Pike. “We were running low.” 

, “Well, I’ve got about a thousand,” I said, and Pike was 
happy. 

By this time the mule and pony were unsaddled and 
tied in a sheltered spot covered by willows, and with 
plenty of cottonwood to eat. Never in my liie did a dug- 


out look so good and feel so comfortable and safe. It 
was only one log high, but they were immense cotton- 
woods, at least three feet in diameter, with as large a one 


in — on top, the room being dug out like ». cellar, 
with © 


rt holes all around between the ground and the 
log. Three-men were here—Moore, Daniels, and.a man 
named Lowery. The four of us, well armed and pro- 
visioned in this dugout, could have stood off the whole 
Sioux tribe—at least that is the way we felt, anc the way 
you feel is the way you are. I was tired, hungry and 
sleepy, and after a good warm breakfast and a good 
smoke, I turned in for a good day’s sleep. { did not 
wake until late in the evening, feeling entirely rested, 
but the storm still raging and the snow quite deep. I had 
left no tracks behind, consequently felt quite safe and 
concluded to stop here until the storm was over, keeping 
a good look out that no one passed me with another dis- 
patch. As long as I was in the lead, I was ail right, and 
the boys had plenty of grub. I spent the time helping th: 
boys skin beaver, which they were catching fast. The 
storm over, the sun came out warm and the snow was 
fast disappearing. I would soon be on the move again. 

One evening, after I had been in camp about a week, 
I concluded to take a little stroll alone. The timber belt 
at this place was quite large, on the north side of the 
river being over a mile wide and several miles long, with 
a good game trail about the middle. I took the trail, car- 
rying my Winchester and three belts of cartridges, one 
over each shoulder and one around the waist. With my 
glasses, hunting knife and pipe I was rigged to perfec- 
tion. I must have gone about two miles from camp when 
I emerged from the upper end of the timber belt, and was 
just in the act of stepping out of the brush when I dis- 
covered eight Indians coming straight for the point where 
T was standing, and only about 100 yards off, all on the 
dead run. I knew they had not seen me as yet, and 
auicker than telling it, I was off, back down the trail [ 
had come, as fast as my legs could carry me. I had not 
gone very far when, stopping a moment, I heard them 
coming. As there were only eight and they had not seen 
me, I.did not feel so badly scared, but had very little time 
to think. 


There was a large cottonwood tree standing near the 
trail and another fallen one that had lodged just in front 
of it and was thickly surrounded by willows. In a 
moment I was under one and behind the other, and had 
no sooner got there than swish, swish, swish, I could 
hear their leggins rubbing against the willows until eight 
hed passed. I could not tell whether they were Sioux or 
Crews, as they passed so quickly and I was so completely 
Indden that I could not see. After they haa passed, I 
got out and followed as fast as possible. I had not gone 
far when I concluded I had better fire my gun three 
times in quick succession, being the signal that Indians 
were coming. I was then about a mile from camp, and 
the boys, hearing my shots, would be on the lcokout and 
would give me some signal pretty soon. I waited for a 
time and hearing nothing left the trail and made for the 
river, which I reached in a few minutes and. under the 
lanks made my way toward camp. When I heard a shrill 
whistle I answered, and Daniels shouted that all was 
tight. When I reached camp there were the eight In- 
dians ; they were Crows and all old friends of mine; were 
cn a horse-stealing trip against the Sioux. They re- 
mained two or three days making medicine. 

The snow now being nearly all gone, I concluded to 
move on. Lowery had made up his mind to go on to the 
Cantonment, so I would now have company the remain- 
cer of the way. 

We were now in the most dangerous portion of the 
Indian country. On Pryor Creek, about twenty miles 
further down the river, were two men trapping, or sup- 
posed to be, but just where on the creek we did not know, 
but we hoped to strike them. 

We bade Moore and Daniels good-by, and with some 
bread, a little salt, coffee and tobacco, started for the Can- 
tonment on the sixth day of March. As we had plenty of 
timber, we concluded to travel during the day for the 
present, and at night when we got out of timber. In the 
«fternoon it clouded up, got colder and had the appear- 
ance of another storm, and pretty soon the snow began 
to fall and by seven o’clock, when we reached the mouth 
of Pryor Creek, the snow was falling fast and already 
zbout two inches deep. We went up the creek probably 
a mile and not seeing any signs of Hubble znd Cox, we 
concluded to camp. 

We had just got our horses snugly cached in the head 
of a quaking asp hollow, when we were startled by a 
whole volley of rifle shots, at least fifty having been 
fired, and apparently about half a mile above us. Pretty 
scon bang, bang, went two rifles. In a few minutes an- 
cther roll of rifles, followed by the bang, bang of the two 
rifles again. It told the tale as plainly as if we could 
see it, the Indians had attacked the camp of Cox and 
Hubble. We must get there and yet there quick. Almost 
before we could move came another roll of rifles followed 
by the bang of one lone gun. There! one of the boys is 
killed. A few minutes more, and while we were on our 
way to the rescue, came another roll of rifles, followed by 
no response. We stopped, heard the Indians yelling, and 
we knew the battle was over. We retraced our steps, as 
it was now getting quite dark and snowing so fast you 
could only see she feet. We concluded to wait until 
morning and then go up the creek and find the camp and 
bodies of the two men, who we were satisfied were killed. 
We left the horses and took our bedding near the bank of 
the creek, making our bed on the snow. The bank was 
quite steep down to ice, and would make a fine place to 
fight from, in case we had to. In the most lonely place 
oxe could well imagine among some rose brier bushes, we 
made our bed and crawled in, with our clethes on and 
cartridge belts and rifles by our sides and with a wagon 
sheet over us. We were soon covered by a white quilt 
of snow, and to find us one would have been obliged io 
walk right on top of us. It was some time before I went 
tu sleep. As I lay there I was thinking of an old, old 
man named Jackson, whom I had known in Kentucky 
when a boy only six or seven years old, and how I en- 
joyed to hear him tell, as I sat upon his knee, tales of the 
early settling of Kentucky, and give accounts of Indians 
und hunting which I then supposed was way back in old 
times and gone never to be again; and here I was, 
twenty-five years afterward, in more of an Indian country 
and among worse better armed than either he 
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or his father had ever seen, and at this very moment was 
hiding and liable to be attacked at daylight. With such 
thoughts I went to sleep, and did not awake until near 
daylight. As soon as it began to get light I peeped from 
under the cover of snow. Looking across the creek I saw 
2 fresh trail of some kind, not more than ten feet from 
the bank on the other side from where we lay. We got 
up, crossed over, and there we saw the unmistakable trail 
ot old Lew Hubble, easily recognized by the long strides 
he was famous for making when traveling. Another tale 
‘was told: Cox was killed, the camp destroyed, horses 
stolen and Hubble escaped on foot—for he never would 
have left his companion alive. There was now no use 
1er us to visit the battle ground. Undorbtedly the In- 
dians were still lurking around, would discover Hubble’s 
trail and following it, would find ours. Hubble was 
probably miles away, and the sooner we left the better; 
sc, with all haste we saddled up and in less time than it 
takes to tell it we were off down the river, without any 
breakfast. It was still cloudy but not snowing. We 
yo sage all forenoon without seeing anything except buf- 
alo. 

In the afternoon the snow began to fall again in fine 
feathery flakes. My neck was very tired from turning 
and looking in so many different directions. My mule 
was pulling back, the rope being tied around the horn of 
my saddle under my gun sling, and in reaching back to 
pull her along I looked back and about half a mile away 
saw about forty or more Indian ponies coming on the 
dead run. I could see no Indians, but I well knew that 
each pony carried one. As my lead rope had got wet from 
the snow, I could not untie it. I jerked out my hunting 
knife, hallooed “Indians!” cut the rope, let the mule go, 
and struck out with all speed to cross the river on the ice 
at the head of a long canyon about one-fourth of a mile 
ahead. We had now left the timber on the side of the 
river we were on, and must cross in a hurry. As soon as 
we commenced our run, the Indians knew they were dis- 
covered, so straightened up on their ponies and began 
their wolf-like yelling, which scared the mule almost to 
ceath. She ran so fast she got in the lead, and was 
bouncing around like a jack rabbit. We were now almost 
at the crossing, when, to my horror, I saw on the other 
side about the same number of Indians on the run, and 
making for the same crossing, and every one of them 
yelling with all his might. What should we do? There 
was no time to think. Should we kill our horses and 
fight from behind them? Nothing else to do. The tim- 
ber was behind and Indians between it and us, and In- 
dians in front. We were now at the crossing, the mule 
in the lead, and hearing the Indians in front as well as 
behind she started straight down the canyon or the ice, 
and almost before we knew what we were doing, we were 
right behind the mule, sharp shod and going like the wind. 
‘The ice was as clear as glass and hard as flint. We 
turned in our saddles, saw the Indians all on the ice and 
slipping in every direction. They couldn’t make the 
riffle! 

We gave them a few shots and turned a crook in the 
canyon—which, by the way, was several hundred feet 
high and several miles to go around—and were out of 
sight and out of present danger, and safe. Thanks to the 
mule, I felt as if I could kiss her, bless her! About three- 
fourths of a mile down the canyon, immediately at the 
lower end, was the island just above old Fort Pease. The 
island was about one mile long and perhaps half a mile 
wide at the widest place and well timbered, with plenty 
of grass in beautiful meadow-like spots, surrounded by a 
heavy growth of cottonwood. When we reached the 
island we felt, for the time, perfectly safe, knowing full 
well that no Indian was going to approach an island where 
white men were known to be in hiding. However, we 
made a cold camp, and after getting plenty of bark for 
our horses went to sleep. Coon TAIL. 


Vessel Island. 


Raueicu, N. C.—There are many strange things in 
North Carolina, but surely one of the strangest of them 
all is a vessel which in forty years has changed from a 
three-masted schooner to an island of exquisite loveliness, 
its masts being trees and its rigging vines. During the 
Civil War there lived in Tyrrell county S. S. Simmons, 
a rich planter, well known by memory to the present old 
inhabitants of the quaint town of Columbia, the county 
seat. Tyrrell is half land and half water at any time, 
but when the wind is from the northeast and the water is 
blown in upon it from the great sounds which form its 
boundary, but Kittle land is left uncovered. It is threaded 
Ly streams, most of them currentless. During the mid- 
dle period of the Civil War Federal sailors were con- 
tinually scouting ‘in these waters. Practically the only 
means of travel and transportation was then, and is now, 
by boat. The old planter had numbers of boats and ves- 
sels of various descriptions. A short arm or prong of the 
Scuppernong River was the only place of safety for his 
craft, and up this he drew them. The point is what 
is known as the head of navigation, and beyond it the 
boats, which only drew one and a half to two feet of 
water, were taken to safety and could be gotten off again. 
One three-masted: schooner, the Wylie Burgess, which he 
used in the lumber trade and which was occasionally on 
filibustering expeditions, was chased by a party of Federal 
sailors up the Scuppernong River. Dusk came on, and 
the schooner turned into the arm or prong referred to, 
which is narrow, and the opening to which is almost 
concealed by dense cypress swamps on either side, with a 
tangle of vines of all kinds and other vegetation, this be- 
ing aided by the immense quantity of tillandsia or gray- 
beard moss which draped every tree and made a veritable 
portiere to the entrance to this quiet lagoon. 

The wind was strong astern and the fleeing schooner, 
when some distance up this haven of safety, went hard 
and fast aground, but was also effectually hidden from 
the enemy. But the vessel was immovable and. could 
not be dug out, and so was stripped and left there, merely 
the hull, the masts and the rigging being left. Lee’s sur- 





render and the end of the war came, and when quiet 
reigned the planter was called upon to remove this ob- 
struction, but he could do nothing. His money, his slaves, 
his food, all were gone, and nothing was left but broad 
acres of land and water. ’ 

The records show to-day that legal proceedings were 
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instituted against Mr. Simmons to force him to remove 
the obstructing vessel, but even an order of court could 
not ‘make him do the impossible. So to this day, forty 
years since she grounded there, the old schooner still 
rests in the quiet lagoon. It is now a true-island, retain- 
ing its boat shape, its gunwales broadly outlined by bands 
of greenest moss and grass, its masts trees growing 
vigorously, and laced together by cabled vines of grape 
and bamboo, which make it a mass of greenery summer 
and winter alike. The whole outline is distinct, and 
standing on the bridge which now spans the lagoon or 
prong, quite near the island-vessel, it requires no effort 
of the imagination to see that nature has here wrought a 
miracle indeed. The sketches which accompany this arti- 
cle, and which were made on the spot by Mr. L. T. Yar- 


- borough, lately a member of the State survey party en- 


gaged in the survey of the swamp lands, show this strange 
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A Subpernong River 
B The Frang or Lagoon 
C The Vessel-Island 

D Bridge 
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freak very clearly, both from a distance and near at hand. 
Inquiries were made by the engineers which developed 
the facts given in the story above. 

State Senator Spruill, from the district embracing Tyr- 
rell county, verifies the story in all particulars, and says 
he has seen the vessel-island a thousand times. It is 
shown as the county’s greatest curiosity. Mr. Yar- 
borough and Senator Spruill have been on the island. 
The cypress-stained water of the lagoon looks nearly as 
black as ink, and this deepens the effect. The hatches 
Icok like large sunken graves. Frep A. OLps. 


ATramp through Primeval Vermont 


OPEN a map of Vermont and glance at the strip of 
country lying between the Passumpsic and the Connecticut 
rivers and extending northward to the Canadian line. It is 
a district quite flat, according to the map, and checked 
off into townships with here and there, at intervals timidly 
wide, the name of a pond or stream. No network of black 
lines representing roads vexes the eye, while names with 
such a far away sound as “Cow Mountain” and “Moose 
River” add to your conviction that here, extending into 
the midst of civilization, is a veritable arm of the wilder- 
ness. It is a land of untamed forest, health-giving air, 
pure water, absolute silence, of every quality, in fine, that 
gives to one the sense of living close to nature. The 
grosser attractions, too, of fish and game will prove suffi- 
cient to satisfy the saner taste which is beginning slowly 
but surely to penetrate our ideals of sport. 

The easiest way to enter this miniature wilderness is to 
go by rail to some point on its eastern margin along the 
upper Connecticut and then follow one of the moun- 
tain streams which pour their cold waters into the river. 
The country becomes more and more elevated as one goes 
westward until it rises at last into a line of high hills 
and mountains whose western slopes fall steeply toward 
the Passumpsic. These heights at once confront you if 
you enter from the west and the trails are far more 
difficult ; but the distance to the heart of the wilderness is 
less and the transition from civilization is more abrupt. 
We chose the western route. 

Half an hour’s walk from the little village of East 
Haven took us fairly into the woods. The first few miles 
of the trail had been almost totally obliterated by that 
untidiest of earth’s children, the lumberman, who had 
piled upon it all the debris of his misnamed clearings. 
But we struggled on by the aid of the compass, crossed 
the divide separating the valleys of the Passumpsic and 
the Connecticut, and toward evening entered a little clear- 

ing, where stood our first hostelry in the wilderness, a 
bark lean-to. 

Everywhere in this region we found these forest inns, 
well located with a view to the best hunting and fishing, 
and, in lieu of rent, kept in some sort of repair by the few 
guests that visit them each year. They are built of birch 
and hemlock bark and accommodate comfortably four or 
five sleepers. The one before us fronted on a brook whose 
water seemed as brown as coffee. In the rear rose the 
unbroken forest of spruce, fir and hemlock, interspersed 
with deciduous trees, most numerous among which were 
the white and yellow birch and the sugar maples. 

The first hours in camp are busy ones. The packs are 
laid aside. The lean-to, which looks a bit pervious to 
rain, is patched by those of the party who rank as “skilled 
l«bor,” while the others hew birch logs enough to last out 
the night and. gather hemlock twigs for the bed. These 
and numerous other tasks must be performed before the 
camp is habitable. And yet there is always time for some- 
one to test the brook, as if to assure us that the trout are 
really there. 

But it is when the first woodland meal has been eaten 
and the primitive dinner service put away that the time 
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comes which one loves best in camp. With your pipe 
lighted you sit or recline at full length w the blanket 
above the springy boughs, watch the crackling birch logs 
and the oily blaze of the bark, and feel perfectly content. 
It is a sensation as old as humanity. You get a taste of it 
by your own fireside at home, but to feel its full power 
you must reproduce the conditions of primitive man, 
shape a rude shelter in the lonely forest, hew the wood 
and build the fire with your own hands. Then and then 
only shall you know it to the full. Nor is that after time 
without its peculiar pleasure when, having rolled your- 
self in your blanket, feet to the fire in Indian fashion, 
and having slept off your first weariness, you awake to 
find the fire burning low and casting ruddy gleams over 
your sleeping comrades, while outside in the forest all is 
silent save for the purl of the brook and the ghostly cry of 
some night bird. Then suddenly there comes over you the 
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overpowering mystery of the woods; the steepling trees, 
the moonlit clouds, the flowing air of night—everything 
about you seems overfull of a meaning you cannot 
fathom. You only know that it is good to live. 

The brown brook, brown only because of its bed, for 
the water when dipped into a glass was of colorless purity, 
was to be our almost constant companion until we reached 
the Connecticut. It is well to be sure of your traveling 
companions, and so it was decided that two of us who 
were strangers to the brook should spend the first day in 
forming a more intimate acquaintance, while the other 
two followed the trail to inspect our next camp. 

_A day’s ramble along an unfamiliar trout stream in the 
virgin forest! Can anything appeal more deeply to the 
heart of the forest lover who has been shut away from 
such things for a year? The dewy bushes still breathe 
forth the coolness of the night, the brook flashes past, 
leading you on through sunlight and shadow to surprises 
ever new—now a series of foaming cascades, where you 
clamber with care down the face of boulders slippery 
from the spray, now beneath the branches of some ancient 
cedar whose gnarled majesty you must pause for a 
moment to survey. And constantly you are lured onward 
by the angler’s instinct that bids you test the contents 
of just one more pool; and that is why fishermen are 
always late home. We were still on the upper waters of 
the stream and the trout did not in any case exceed a 
half pound in weight, but they were numerous and 
hungry, and as we climbed back through the ravine to 
camp we were quite satisfied. Some philosopher has re- 
marked that “It is not all of fishing to fish,” but if you are 
a true disciple of old Izaak, it is no less-true that there 
is no real fishing without some fish. The presence of so 
many trout in that ravine added just the little touch that 
rendered our day perfect. 

Unknown Pond! How the very name suggests the wil- 
derness undefiled! To this little mountain tarn, one of 
many which lie at different points along the stream, 
separated from it by a few miles of forest, we moved on 
the third day. But trials were in store for us first. If 
you have ever experienced a series of violent thunder- 
storms in the woods you will be able to appreciate our 
lot for the next thirty-six hours. About two o’clock 
in the morning we were aroused by the roll of thunder, 
and soon came the heavy downpour of rain. The 
lean-to was tight, however, and we remained dry, but 
it was a cold and cheerless breakfast that we snatched 
between the showers. The brook became in a few 
hours a raging torrent, sweeping away two of our 
precious cakes of soap, which were two feet above the 
water when we left them on the preceding evening. 
All day and far into the night a succession of storms 
swept over that forest. Some passed around us and 
some did not, but never for more than a few minutes 
at a time was the sound of thunder absent from our 
ears. By good luck the trail to the pond was com- 
paratively free from brush, which in rainy weather is 
wetter than a shower bath, and the distance was but 
six miles, so that by dodging between the showers we 
arrived in fairly dry condition. 

Our activity at Unknown Pond. was restricted to 
the interior of the lean-to. Fortunately for us this 
was a marvel of good workmanship and shed the heavy 
rain perfectly, but outside everything was afloat. The 
whole landscape was blurred with rain. But he is no 
true lover of nature who cannot bear with her when 
she frowns, and as I think of that snug lean-to, the 

‘ steaming campfire, and the songs with which we en- 
livened the night, I would not have had it otherwise. 

Of.all our camps, the last and the best was that at 
“the forks.” In a cozy clearing, between the two main 
branches of the stream, stood a little wooden shanty 
about eight feet by ten, containing a small stove. After 
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an open lean-to this seemed luxurious. It had been 
erected by hunters who visit that region in the fall 
for deer, and its walls were decorated with legends 
in charcoal certifying to their success. The only ten- 
ant when we arrived was a lively red squirrel, whom 
we interrupted as he was feasting upon a bit of sult 
pork left by a recent fishing party. He objected noisily 
to our occupancy and scuttled back and forth across 
the roof and up and down the sides of the cabin at all 
hours, once or twice ruffling the hair of one of our 
party who. happened to be obstructing his favorite 
pathway, the door post. f ‘A 

At the forks we occupied a strategic position. Be- 
low us ran the main stream, wide, free from overhang- 
ing branches, an ideal place to cast a bove we 
had a choice of the two large branche® owing 
either of which we could reach still other utaries 
smaller, but all swarming with trout. There were 
miles of alternating rapid and pool, and all of these 
localities were within easy tramping distance of the 
camp, which could always be reached by following the 
stream. Even the inexperienced camper can scarcely 
lose his way when running water is his guide. Thus, 
whether we wished a day’s trip or a few hours of cast- 
ing, our tastes were alike gratified. : 

I may not dwell on all the details of those happy 
days, but no account of our pilgrimage would be com- 
plete without some mention of the birds, whose pres- 
ence and song contributed so much to our enjoyment. 
How much one misses in the woods from lack of a little 
knowledge of ornithology! Our party included no ex- 
pert, and so we saw and heard many birds which we 
were unable to identify. With the commoner birds, 
however, we were well acquainted. The woodpeckers, 
especially the flicker, were frequently seen; the junco 
tutted about our camps; we saw many cedar birds, and 
the thin, clear note of the white-throated sparrow was 
ever in the air. One day we came upon a saw-whet 
owl blinking beside the trail in a leafless bush. He had 
evidently staid out too late (or too early) and mistaken 
his roost. But the bird that gave us most delight, the 
bird whose song seems to me to embody the very 
essence of those northern woods, is the hermit thrush. 
At any hour of the day this inimitable songster could 
be heard, but it was while the silent twilight was set- 
tling upon the woods that he made his supreme effort, 
a veritable vesper hymn. I shall never forget on one 
particular evening, as we were hurrying campward 
after a hard day in a tangled swamp, how cine d cop- 
pice seemed to give forth a melody. Nature herself 
seemed speaking to us. 


Of four-footed inhabitants of the woods, we saw 
but few—squirrels, of course, a mink, a rabbit or two, 
and one of the party was vouchsafed one of the privi- 
leges of nature, the sight of a deer in the wilderness. 
Indeed, it is surprising that others were not seen, for 
the sand bars along the stream were close trodden 
with delicate hoof-marks, and the angler makes little 
noise as he practices the gentle art. Bears came not 
near us, although on previous expeditions to this 
region one of our party had several times been with- 
in hearing of them. 

How much the hungry pilgrim to the woods will 
eat is a question that will probably never be answered 
for lack of materials. We, at least, could not answer 
it. At the start our packs seemed composed of little 
else than provisions, but four days of hard tramping 
and harder eating had made fearful inroads. We were 
unscientific enough to carry bread, and all the good 
loaves which had been literally the staff of life to us 
were gone. The coffee and tea had followed suit and 
the rest of our stock was exceedingly low. Trout we 
had always with us, but even trout, when ungarnished, 
pall upon the palate. An expedition sent out to the 
farms along the Connecticut failed to postpone long 
the inevitable. Bread was the chief object of this 
expedition, but we were told that “the men were 
a-hayin’ and the bread was all et up.” Two good 
housewives were, however, persuaded to bake for us 
some five dozen biscuit. We secured, in addition, some 
trifles, such as eggs, potatoes, ginger bread, maple 
sugar and some “drawin’s” of tea, but in three days 
starvation once more stared us in the face. And so, 
perforce, we bade good-by to the forks. An easy 
tramp of eight miles over a good trail brought us out 
into a lofty pasture, from which we gained a splendid 
view of the narrow river valley and the mountains of 
New Hampshire. Noon found us lunching bounti- 
fully at a farm house, and by mid-afternoon we were 
bowling along the Maine Central toward the humdrum 
haunts of civilization, far from that Mecca of the tired 
brainworker, the wilderness. A. W. 





“Bad Men.” 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The sketches published recently in Forest AND STREAM, 
having some of the southwestern gun and knife fighters 
as subjects, were specially interesting. I regretfully note, 
however, that on the part of the writers there is a ten- 
dency to treat those tough fighters from a heroic point of 
view. In Forest AND STREAM of March 28, Capt. Flynn 
introduces King Fisher to your readers, and, as per the 
card adverted to in the article. one would fancy that 
King Fisher was an honorable officer of the law who took 
rather a defiant method of discovering himself to Judge 
Bean, the law west of the Pecos, and that such was a 
mere incident of his law-abiding career. 

As a matter of fact, King Fisher was one of the 
greatest criminals with which the State of Texas ever 
had to deal. He also was the leader of a gang of the 
worst criminals that ever preyed upon society. Its mem- 
bers were numerous, and were desperadoes of the most 
desperate type. Murder to them was a pastime. Like 
most of the criminals of that time and place, Fisher lived 
a nomadic life in the wilderness, though having places of 
refuge when hard pressed, which were selected because 
of their natural properties as a fortress, or the friendli 
ness of the surrounding settlers, or both. 

I never saw King Fisher myself, but I have listened to 
descriptions of him by men who had seen him, and they 


described him as a short, stockily-built man, with a face 
so hard of expression that a city suit of clothes could not 
soften, and manners so assured that no judge west of the 
Fecos or anywhere else in that region, would mistake him 
for a tenderfoot. : 

If I remember correctly, King Fisher and his band 
were so formidable that the available power of the State 
of Texas was unsuccessful in coping with them. In the 
immense region of forest and desert within the boundarits 
ot Texas, there were innumerable natural hiding places 
for men who were thoroughly schooled in the lore of the 
woodsman and the plainsman. 

There were other bands here and there throughout 
the State, equally desperate but of lesser fame. Some 
of the good citizens who followed regular vocations, and 
who were dignified by having permanent places of domi- 
cile, had none too great a reverence for the law or the 
rights of others, so he was not without spies and sym- 
pathizers. 


But there was a gradually progressive movement to- 
ward law and order; lawless gangs were captured, dis- 
persed or exterminated. King Fisher saw that the be- 
ginning of the end had come, so he bargained with the 
Texan authorities for immunity from the legal punish- 
ment which he had many hundred times earned, in return 
aiding the authorities to bring his fellow ruffians to jus- 
tice. He fulfilled his part of the compact faithfully, and, 
there being a constant use for a man of his peculiar 
talents in rogue catching, he was advanced to the office 
of deputy sheriff, or some such law officer. 

That he should be mistaken for a tenderfoot by any 
citizen of Texas is preposterous. That he should invite 
all the loungers to drink the Judge’s whisky and then 
lay down a dollar on the bar is equally preposterous. In 
those days a dollar would buy only one or two drinks in 
that section, and in any event King Fisher was not the 
kind of man who cared much to settle the damages caused 
by his lawless shooting. 

But-King Fisher was not specially notable as an excep- 
ticnal instance. He was one of hundreds, and only came 
more conspicuously to the surface because of his talent 
for leadership, fighting ability and great criminal record. 
There were hundreds of others. 

Another desperado was Ben Thompson, who could 
assume the character of a tenderfoot to perfection. He 
had a penchant for neat gloves and natty dress. I hap- 
pened to be in Houston, Texas, soon after he and King 
Fisher were killed together in San Antonio, and talked of 
him with a number of people who knew him well. That 
he was a nervy desperado there is no doubt. He was 
cunning to a degree, for in his wanton encounters, of 
which he had many, he so manipulated circumstances that 
he could make a good legal plea of self-defense. He 
would let the opposition reach for his or their guns first; 
then, being very quick on the trigger, and being able to 
shoot accurately with a gun in each hand, he had his 
man or men dead in a few moments. He rather sought 
encounters, and seemed to crave killing for the sake of 
killing. He carried his pistols in a specially prepared 
vest. They were large 44’s, and the handles were within 
easy grasp on his chest. From that position he could 
whip them out much more quickly than a man could take 
one from his hip pocket. 

I was told that, once upon a time, he entered the bar 
of one of Houston’s best hotels. He was arrayed in fine 
city clothes, not forgetting kid gloves. There were three 
cr four men present to whom the advent of a tenderfoot 
was like unto a wave of happiness. They tempestuously 
invited the tenderfoot to drink; he coyly declined. He 
was looking for trouble. Then came the conventional 
ultimatum of the lawless hosts, the big revolver pointed 
tenderfoot-ward which was supposed to persuade any 
tenderfoot to drink, be he ever so reluctant. Immediately 
then Thompson pulled out his big revolvers, fired rapidly 
with each hand, and had the whole company dead before 
one could say scat. 

It was said of him that he would take journeys betimes 
near the Rio Grande, and when he returned he would 
have his bridle reins decorated from end to end with 
“greasers’” ears, tacked on evenly and artistically. 

No doubt bad whisky was the inspiring cause of many 
of the evil deeds of these men. 

The two worthies, Ben Thompson and King Fisher, 
while on a spree in the early 80’s conceived the plan of 
going to San Antonio and settling some old grievances 
with the proprietor of a “theatre” in that city. They must 
have been much below their average in degree of cun- 
ning, for to their enemy they telegraphed their coming 
and - purpose. It was a case then of forewarned fore- 
armed. 


The two worthies arrived according to schedule, and at 
the first display of hostility they were shot down by men 
stationed in advantageous places within the theatre for 
that particular purpose. Even then Ben Thompson shot 
one of the assistants in the thigh as he knocked down 
Thompson’s pistol, and the wound caused death a few 
days afterward. The two desperadoes were both dead 
soon after they were shot. Thus passed away two of the 
greatest Texan “bad men” of modern times. 

Strange to relate there were many law-abiding, peace- 
ful citizens who admired the two desperadoes, and they 
had many good friends where, in the proper order of 
things, they should have had only enemies. Some few 
good deeds accredited to them seem to have been of 
sufficient weight, in the opinion of a few admirers, to 
more than counterbalance their infinite deeds of evil. And 
yet their good deeds, if there were any, if performed by 
a man who had no setting of crime wherewith to make 
violent contrast, would have passed unnoticed because 
they were commonplace or devoid of the spectacular. 

The general feelinz, however, was one of relief, and 
that, if two Texans must have gone into the eternal dark- 
ness, no two could have been better spared. 

Those were the days when the reign of the “bad man” 
was drawing to a close. The reputation was once much 
desired by a certain class of men, but there came a time 
when a man with a bad reputation was watched and 
marked by the better class of men. He was considered 
a common enemy and on the first overt act he found the 

of every honest man against him, which meant 
cweatn. Those were lawless times, even from a Texan 
standpoint, but it must not be overlooked that the per- 
sonal code of settling difficulties is much more liberally 


interpreted even to-day in that State than it is in the 
Northern States. 

In my opinion it is a mistake to. glorify the “bad man.” 
‘The few acts of desperate courage or chivalry are no truc 
index to the real characters of those men. They were 
predatory rather than productive. “In a way, they had 
nothing worth living for, unless we admit that the life of 
the wolf is worth the living. As a class, they were dense- 
ly ignorant, lawless, dissipated, and in money matters vf 
the robber and murderer class. Of course, there are ex 
ceptions, but these remarks apply to the general run of the 
class of bad men. 

Probably none of the lot are more famous than is Jim 
Bowie. He had personal encounters innumerable, went 
through them all victorious though not always unharmed, 
and died bravely in the Alamo. Yet withal his apparently 
patriotic death, he was as great a rufhiian as ever escaped 
the gallows. He craved brawling and blood for its ow. 
sake. As a citizen of Louisiana, he was an habitual loafe; 
and ne’er-do-well, was in constant brawls and feuds, and, 
being cunning and wonderfully expert in the use of the 
kr.ife—one of a well-known pattern which he deviscd 
bears his name—he was marvelously successful. It 1s 
said of him that he was ambidextrous; that he could 
shift his knife from one hand to the other with lightning 
dexterity, which, combined with superior physical supple- 
ness and agility, made him a most alarming and danger- 
ous foeman. When he left Louisiana for Texas there was 
a feeling there that he left his country for his country’s 
good, and that Texas was welcome to his person and his 
talents. That he never got hanged or imprisoned for 
life was one of the peculiar happenings in the formative 
stages of a country’s development of which the West and 
Southwest a few years ago furnished many illustrious 
examples. But in any event, I think it unfair to parade 
the bad man as.a hero unless it is mentioned also that he 
was a criminal, if such he was, and there is no doubt 
whatever that the men under special consideration were 
criminals of the deepest dye. Cuas. Day. 





Experiences of Amateur Sportsmen. 
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Tale Spiced with Sarcasm—How Two 
Wives Knew More than Two Husbands who were 
Short ou Kaowledge. 


THe New York Observer and the Forest ANpD 
STREAM usually come to us by the same mail, and in 
the evening my husband and I become forgetful of 
each other and the world, as he reads the paper last 
named and I drink in the religious and secular news 
of the Observer. My husband will not read the Ob- 
server, giving as his (flimsy) excuse that it carries 
many fake financial advertisements; but some allow- 


ance has to be made for him, for in his re- 
ligious sentiments he is of the jGolden-Rule- 
Brother-of-Man kind. I did not read the Forest 


AND STREAM for a long time, for I believed it to 
be a sporting paper, and. I hate the word “sporting.” 
But when one evening a few months ago my husband 
explained to me the difference between “sporting” and 
“sportsman,” and said his paper came under the last 
denomination, my prejudice passed away, and since 
then I have found much pleasure and very wholesome 
information in reading it; and I further confess it has 
inspired within me considerable desire to become a 
sportsman myself. I am specially fond of its cleanli- 
ness. 

It was early last spring when my husband said, one 
evening after a long reading of his paper, that he was 
inclined to take a vacation in the Adirondacks and see 
what it was like. He being a hard-working man and 
in need of rest, I supported the proposition, and the 
more we discussed the subject the more his inclination 
was strengthened, until finally he resolved to go late 
in April. It was now early in March, and as days 
wore away, he became enthusiastic, especially as his 
close friend, Donald, had promised to accompany him, 
He never had studied his catechism so thoroughly as he 
read the Forest AND STREAM even to the advertise- 
ments these days, and he also read several circulating 
library books on “Camp Life,” “The First Principles 
of Angling,” “Woodcraft” and others. He read chap- 
ter after chapter to me after I had fallen asleep in my 
cosy rocking chair surfeited with what he had previ- 
ously read. 

My husband spent much time and more money in 
gathering an outfit for that, his first trip as a sports- 
man, and I also took keen interest in the work, which 
was quite new to him and especially so to me. I saw 
things I had never seen before, and asked many ques- 
tions in relation to them, all of which Jack was kind 
enough to answer as well as his own information 
would permit. 

Every day for three weeks previous to the date of the 
projected trip, at least one article of some kind would 
come to the house, and on some days a dozen or more 
things would be delivered. Two or three days after, 
every evening when Jack had studied the Forest anp 
STREAM advertisements more faithfully than usual, a 
lot of things would come by express from New York. 
Very soon his den became well filled with his pur- 
chases, when he meekly asked my permission to use 
the adjoining sewing room, and of course, consent was 
readily given, and it too was soon so well filled that 
when packing time came, the work had to be done in 
the hall. 

Incidentally, one day while this gathering of an outfit 
was in progress I was made somewhat unhappy by the 
half-hidden appearance of several black quart bottles, 
against which my suspicions were aroused. Yet I 
could not really distrust Jack, for he could not have 
found in his paper, by which he swore, not profanely, 
any suggestion that spirit-disturbing influence should 
constitute any part of his outfit. But I was entirely 
relieved of my vague suspicions, and chided myself for 
them, when my husband came home at night, and in 
reply to my early and earnest inquiry, told me that the 
bottles contained tar-oil, to be used in protecting him- 
self from annoyance by flies. I could have hugged him 
for thus relieving my mind, but did not, for to have 
done so would have been to expose my weakness in the 
entertainment of my suspicion. F 
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When completed,. Jack’s collection must have been 
most complete. It not only comprised 167 articles, but 
they ranged all along the sportsman’s .line, from the 
very handsome, and very expensive meerschaum pipe 
which I bought for him in Europe while on our honey- 
moon, to an iron boat anchor weighing a hundred 
pounds or more. 

“His friend Donald, who had spent hours and hours 
with Jack in discussing preparations for the trip, had a 
similar outfit. 

When packing time came I watched the process with 
great interest, and I confess, with a strong desire that 
I might, with Henrietta, Donald’s wife, accompany the 
twain. But, though Jack had always been one of the 
most indulgent of husbands, he met my diffidently ex- 
pressed wish with the remark that after he reached 
camp if he found it to be comfortable and congenial 
for women, we might be invited to have our wishes 
for wild experiences in the wilderness gratified. But 
this meant but little to me, and my wishes vanished. 
I continued to lend him a helping hand, however, just 
as if my hopes had not been crushed most mercilessly. 

Among the many, many articles of his equipment 
was a hundred or more varieties of flies, for the “finny 
tribe” and “speckled beauties,” he said; his “trusty, 
unerring” rifle of .22 caliber, a 12-ounce lancewood 
fly-rod, which would “‘cast a fly like a feather,” he as- 
sured me, and a heavy, strong bait-rod, both supplied 
with half a dozen extra tips. His tents were carefully 
wound over the tent poles, after repeated trials, to suit 
his fastidious taste. Then his rubber suit, cap-a-pie, 
stiff and contrary and stuffed with numerous articles 
until it stood out in full form, perplexed him in the 
handling of it, and was finally disposed of by undoing 
one of the tents and wrapping it therein. Blankets, 
pillows, material for a mattress, two suits of under 
and outer clothing, ulster and rain coats, a leather 
sack coat, a bath robe, a pair of long and a pair of 
short rubber boots, three pairs of shoes, one pair hob- 
nailed, a pair of slippers and a sleeping bag made of a 
buffalo skin, were among the articles for personal com- 
fort and convenience, of which the list omitted was 
many times longer than the list enumerated. 

Then there was a list of cooking conveniences, longer 
than an inventory of the articles in my kitchen, all the 
way from a nutmeg grater to a fifteen-quart kettle; 
also some camp comforts, such as an oil stove, kero- 
sene lamp and shade, large mirror, earthen washbowl 
and pitcher, and perfumed soap, rose blankets for outer 
covering, tableware, etc., etc. 

A Rushton boat, a canvas boat and one in two parts, 
to be used for “‘porterages,” he said, and a lot of 
“jack” lanterns, electric lamps and carpenter’s tools 
made up one lot. 

The supplies for the table did not come to the house, 
but were sent direct from the grocery. 

It did not seem to me that he had overlooked a 
single thing in his list of 167 pieces, yet when he re- 
turned he said he had 148 things he didn’t need and was 
short of some simple ones which he really did need. 

Evening after evening was spent in getting the duf- 
fle into transportable shape, and we were both glad 
when the end came and the great rolls of tents and 
their contents, and the big boxes were ready for the 
trip, all neatly marked “Liberty Camp, Heron Lake, 
Adirondacks.” 

Bright and early on one Monday morning late in 
April, Henrietta and I accompanied our respective 
husbands to the station to “see them off.” All was 
haste and excitement for a few minutes, for the bag- 
gage master absolutely refused to permit the transpor- 
tation of the camp equipment as ordinary baggage, and 
not until a goodly “tip” had been accepted for “excess 
baggage” was the controversy settled. This accom- 
plished, our two husbands proudly tread the station 
platform in their $115 sportsmen’s suits, with daggers 
and revolvers in their belts, and with us at their el- 
bows, while sweet adieus were said, until the train 
rolled into the station. In a moment they were gone! 
And as Henrietta and I walked along toward our 
respective homes the awful thought came over us that 
whereas we were now only grass widows, what if some 
awful accident should befall them by which we’ would 
be made sod widows! The horrible thought did not 
forsake me during th® entire day, and disturbed my 
sleep at night. 

It was some ten days before a letter came from either 
Jack or Donald, and then both Henrietta and I were 
made happy and forgot the talks we had had about 
being “neglected”; that while they were having a good 
time they were also unmindful of us, etc., etc. We 
were in each other’s company almost constantly dur- 
ing this absence of our husbands, and if there was any- 
thing omitted as a topic for conversation it was done 
through forgetfulness or want of information. We did 
no gossiping, however, strange as it might seem. We 
talked about our friends and neighbors and people in 
general whom we did not know personally, to be 
sure, and did some criticising, but no gossiping. I 
hate gossipers! Each told the other many society 
secrets, some of them very surprising, some of which 
it would do no harm to repeat, for they were “too 
good to keep.” 

Jack’s letter was long, endearing, and readable. I 
take some extracts from it: 

“We reached our camp late Monday night, after a 
beastly ride in a farm wagon a distance of eleven miles 
from the railroad. We couldn’t bring all of our sup- 
plies, so the greater part was left to come in the next 
day, but it didn’t come until Wednesday night, two 
days late. While I had made arrangements previously, 
as I had supposed, by letter for two guides, leaving 
the exact date when wanted to be fixed by telegraph, 
we found, to our great surprise, five guides on hand. 
This came from a blunder of the telegraph operator, 
who substituted ‘ten’ for ‘two’ in my telegram. ‘Two 
guides must be at camp Monday not later than noon.’ 
A consultation among the guides at the place where 
the message was received ended in the conclusion that 
not more than five guides could be advantageously em- 
ployed by two men, and so that number came. We 
doubted the expediency of keeping so many in service, 
but they explained to us that we each needed a guide 
while fishing or hunting, that there should be a cook, a 





wood cutter, and one held in reserve to take the place 
of one who might become incapacitated. This seemed 
reasonable, and we retained all of them. 

“We haven’t done much hunting or fishing yet be- 
cause the flies are so thick. I have used up most of 
my tar oil, and wish you would call at Trouter’s, and 
tell him to duplicate my previous order and send it by 
express and buckboard at -once to ‘Liberty Camp, 
Heron Lake, Adirondacks.’ 

“T fished one evening, using a primrose fly. My line 
tangled a good deal at first, and later I lost what the 
guide said was the biggest fish he ever saw. In my 
haste I cast again, hooked the guide in the ear and had 
to go ashore and get it out—the hook, I mean. The 
guide said the weather wasn‘t favorable for fishing. 

“There was some snow on the ground, which I 
thought was good for still-hunting, according to the 
ForEsT AND STREAM, so I got out my rifle one morn- 
ing and went off on a hunt, moving most cautiously. I 
saw no deer. When I returned one of the guides had 
the impudence to tell me that in April deer were so 
poor that they could not stand alone; hence I could 
not see one; also that if I had killed one I would be 
subject to a fine of $250. I should have thought the 
guide was under the influence of liquor if there had 
been any within five miles of camp. 

“Now, about the coming here of you and Henrietta. 
Nothing could be more comfortable than our accom- 
modations, and we live high. We are told by the guides 
that they never saw a more unique camp; that it is 
built and conducted according to the ideas of a true 
sportsman. I was not sure whether he was compli- 
menting me or some other sportsman. You would 
find it an awful hard trip coming in here, and would 
suffer from the great swarms of punkies, wasps, bees 
and deer flies; but perhaps you could get on with them. 
We both wish you and Henrietta were here, yet we are 
agreed that we cannot urge you to come; indeed, to 
be entirely frank with you we should advise you not 
to come, as much as we want to see you, if you were 
to ask our ‘opinion.’ ” 

After reading my letter my mind was filled with 
queries, and the more I considered it the more my 
curiosity was aroused. I called immediately on Hen- 
rietta and found that she had received a letter from 
Donald, and on comparing the two letters they were 
so much alike that it was perfectly apparent that our 
husbands had agreed upon the stories they would tell; 
and it was also too apparent that they could get on 
without us. The more we discussed these letters the 
more determined were we to unravel the mysteries, 
and it was not without some of the spirit of a woman 
who cannot abide deception by her husband that we 
very soon resolved that we would pay a visit to Lib- 
erty Camp, Heron Lake, Adirondacks, and we con- 
cluded to start at once on the morrow, and spent the 
remainder of the day and evening in putting our golf 
suits in order for the trip. 

With only hand bags for baggage, off we went, and 
without special incident during the trip to relate. When 
within half a mile of the camp, an hour or more be- 
fore sundown, we halted the horses and walked the re- 
mainder of the way that we might stealthily surprise 
the settlement, which we did. We found not a line 
of tents, which we expected to see, but a bark shanty, 
seedy from age, with the earthen floor covered with 
last year’s balsam boughs. The surroundings were 
no less forbidding. There was not a sign of the camp 
comforts or cooking utensils which our husbands had 
transported from home; in fact, there was nothing to 
relieve the utter desolation of the place. 

The five guides, who were comfortably seated at a 
card game when we came upon them, were scarcely 
civil to us; but one of them did take the trouble to 
explain that our husbands were “off somewhere fish- 
in’,’ and probably would soon return: so we had noth- 
ing to do but wait for their coming and discuss the 
situation. When they came there was a warm greet- 
ing about equally mixed with surprise. 

Shortly after this we proposed a stroll, mainly for 
an opportunity to “talk it over” with our husbands and 
ascertain why they were pursuing such an utterly bar- 
barian life. We found that they were the victims of 
five lazy, shiftless guides without knowing it; that they, 
the guides, had conspired together and under various 
reasons and sundry statements plausible to a tender- 
foot, had really convinced our husbands that the life 
they were leading was that of genuine sportsmen—the 
other extreme of their ideas of the subject at home. 
There was not one single comfort to be had, for it 
would have cost the guides extra work, and very little 
work and full pay was their main object in life. None 
but the plainest food had been miserably provided, 
though the supplies embraced much which was luxuri- 
ous; but this was explained later, when it was found 
that the guides had made free use of the luxuries in the 
absence of Jack and Donald. I had never before really 
believed in hypnotism, but now I did, as I surveyed 
the situation. 


Henrietta and I spent the night as best we could, and 
in the morning were up bright and early, and firmly 
resolved to establish a condition of affairs which was 
endurable. To that end we ordered the guides to bring 
the tents and other things stored under a tree, to a 
pretty opening in the timber on the shore of the lake 
near a beautiful spring. There was a short .consultation 
and some disguised appearance of rebellion among 
them; but soon they took up their work seemingly with 
a full understanding of what was expected of them, and 
long before the sun set we had a camp well pitched and 
supplied with the comforts and some of the luxuries of 
life, together with a thousand and one things we did 
not need, of course, but as they were present all pos- 
‘sible use was made of everything. The ideals of the 
men when at home were quite fully realized. 

Here we remained for two weeks, and found the 
very bliss of enjoyment; but this transformation never 
would have come about only that two women in- 
tuitively saw that laziness and falsity on the part of the 
guides was the reason for such imposition upon two 
men having their first experience in Adirondack camp 
life. 

Since these experiences—which, in the main, I hope 
to have repeated year by year—I have been told by old 


* hear and see more and more of them. 


and reliable sportsmen that, while there is-a class of 
most shiftless, inexperienced men in the Adirondacks. 
who call themselves guides and prey upon uninitiated 
visitors to that exhibition of nature in primeval 
grandeur in the Adirondacks, the great body of 
guides are men of character and trustworthiness, faith- 
ful to their employers under all circumstances. 

None can know what rest, general physical benefit 
and happiness is to be found in the right kind of camp 
life in the Adirondacks until he shall have spent a 
month or more in such experiences. I do not mean such 
“camps” as cost large sums of money and are sur- 
rounded by the vast acreages which great fortunes can 
secure as against the humble, and poor, but honest, 
citizen. Rather choose, whatever your means may be, 
a new and clean bark protection from the weather, 
pleasantly situated in some secluded: place near a lake 
and spring, where nature will give plentifully of her 
great bounty for the renewal of health and strength. 

Jacxk’s WIFE. 
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Spring in the Adirondacks. 


THE first sign of spring in the Adirondacks is seen 
when the snow is five or six feet deep and the ther- 
mometer registers below the freezing point. It is the foi- 
lowing of one fox by another. One will find the tracks 
leading along over the snow, sometimes with the track of 
the second fox placed squarely in the first, so that you 
could not tell that two had passed by. It marks the be- 
ginning of the mating season of a great number of birds 
and animals. Probably the next sign is the coming of the 
crow, about the first of March. He does not winter here 
as he does in most parts of the State, but comes along 
about the time the first bare ground shows on top of hills 
and knolls of the sandy farms which are to be found close 
to the edge of the “big woods.” The dickcisse!—some- 
times called the little meadowlark—a bird whose call may 
be mistaken for the common meadowlark—follows soon 
after the crow. The meadowlark does not come until late 
in March. 

The skunk is not a good timepiece by which to tell the 
coming of spring, for he comes out at most any time in 
the winter during a good thaw. But if one will stroll 
around a little about the first of March, when the ther- 
mometer is above 32 Fahrenheit, he will see its tracks 
leading aimlessly about over the granular snow, and per- 
chance he will see the animal itself, for now he goes 
about in broad daylight, even when the sun is brightly 
shining. _ 2) att 

The rains of early spring make a sight in the woods 
well worth standing out in the wet to see. As the warm 
damp air comes in contact with the cool snow a fog is 
formed which the wind carries through the trees, giving 
almost a true picture of a forest fire. The fog will first 
drive swiftly close to the ground, and then shoot up into 
the air to the tree tops, whirl around, then fall to the 
ground again and go eddying in and out among the trees. 
It will go swooping up the side of a ridge or mountain 
side sending the smoke high into the air to mix’ with the 
clouds above. To make it seem more real the wind con- ~ 
tinually breaks twigs whose crackling sounds as it does 
when they are burning. 

Soon after the crow we see the first tracks of the wood- 
chuck. In 1902 they came out on the 7th of March, eight 
of them, and in the morning at that. Some of them dug 
out through the snow. One came up through three feet. 
Each took a short run of from three to ten rods.and then 
back to its burrow. This year one came out the 21st of 
February. The sun was shining a little warm, but the 
wind was from the northwest and cold. There was no 
bare ground or anything in the landscape to remind one 
of spring. It was a good winter day. He came up 
through a couple of feet of snow and just pushed his head 
out. The next day he came out a little further, but made 
no track upon the snow. After that he ventured far out 
and was out nearly every day thereafter. 

The chipmunk appears a little before the woodchuck, 
usually. Last year he was seen on February 24. When 
the backwoodsman heard of it he remarked that the back 
oi the winter was broken. 

The robin, bluebird and red wing blackbird and crow 
blackbird arrive next after the dickcissel and after the 
woodchuck appears—that is, about March 15. It is then 
that we think spring has really commenced. Close on to 
the robin follows the song sparrow. First you hear one, 
even as with the other birds, and as the days pass by you 
I By this time there 
is plenty of bare ground in the open fields, and if you will 
go along the southerly side of some hill you might see a 
snake basking in the sun; and perhaps a lizard, a toler- 
ably lively little fellow, reddish on the back, blackish on 
the sides and gray on the belly. Very likely, too, you 
will see a butterfly flitting about as lively as ever you saw 
one. 

The pussies of the willows and poplars show themselves 
during the first good thaw, and by the latter part of 
March the flowering and leaf buds of maples, birches, etc., 
growing in the clearings have swollen considerably, but 
the first green thing to grow is the swail grass in wet 
ground on the south side of a hill. Soon after that the 
skunk cabbage can be found coming up near the swail 
grass. Along about this time the kingfisher makes him- 
self known by his usual call as he flies up the already 
opened streams. The killdeer makes his appearance about 
the same time around the coves and marskes. . But he 
does not stay with us. He passes on to the north. A 
warm rain in the first part of April hurries the spring 
along. The buds of the balsam tree become quite large 
and conspicuous, while the adder tongue in the cleared 
pastures and the leeks in the patches of woods on the low 
lands spring from the ground. 

About the middle of April, the snow banks having all 
melted in the clearing, the first of all flowers, the bluet, 
can be found by looking sharply on the low sandy pasture 
lands, and to one side in the marshy bogs the cowslips, 
with little leaves, are budded. 

Now at sundown the many robins fill the air with their 
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songs or anxious-like calls as they fly from tree to tree. 
Later in the evening the frogs, a couple of weeks since the 
first one was heard, fairly make the air ring. To stand 
close to a: pool and listen to them is almost deafening. 
Yet frogs of different pitch of tone can be distinguished. 
In three pools observed there was a single frog in each 
whose voice was an alto, and was varied at times from the 
regular chant of the others to a song quite different and 
truly pretty. 

And here, close to the 15th of April, the phoebe, the 
field sparrow, the tree swallows and the yellowhammer 
come north on their migration. The first leaf of a tree or 
shrub to show is that of the fetid currant, a wild shrub 
growing on high ground. In the line of flowers spring 
beauties, blood roots, violets, addertongues, and a few 
hepaticas. are seen. 

A trip to the main woods now is a surprise. The snow 
is about off in the patches of woods at the edge of the 
big woods, but if you go back in the ground, on the 
northern siopes of hills and ridges or in swamps where 
it has been protected from the sun and warm air by the 
evergreens, is found covered with snow two or three feet 
deep. Big chunks of ice, dripping with water, hanging 
dewn from ledges of rocks, are seen. And these in shaded 
ravines, in some cases, last well along into the summer. 
Deer tracks lead off over the snow, sinking in only an 
inch of so, but occasionally way in, and now and then a 
bear track is noticed, with the edges thawed around so 
much that you would think that you had struck 
a grizzly’s. The air is cool, especially on the snow, for 
there it is usually shaded, but on the southerly sides of 
ridges there is a warmth in the sun which is agreeable 
to most animals, including man. 

But nothing green is found, or no birds seen or heard 
save the chickadee, bluejay, pine grosbeaks, nuthatches 
and goldfinches—all of them winter birds. Even the buds 
cf the underbrush are. but slightly swollen in the most 
favorable places. While out in the clearings fifteen or 
twenty miles away, the robins, the song sparrows and the 
flowers remind you that warm weather for good is not 
far distant, here it seems as though you were way back in 
March instead of close to the fair month of May. The ice 
in the lakes is not all gone. Some coves are entirely 
covered. 


About the 20th of April the first egg is laid. The 
butcherbirds have the distinction of having the first nest. 

In April the first deer is generally seen out in semi- 
civilization. The March rains makes the crust so hard 
that they can easily travel on trop, and they at once do so 
in search of food that might have been hard to get in the 
winter. As the spring advances and the leaves begin to 
come out, more and more of the animals are seen. 

The first part of May or last of April brings the white- 
throated sparrows, a bird whose song is as sweet as any 
bird’s in the whole region. Each of these birds has a tone 
or pitch of its own, and one never sings its little song 
like that of another. They are a bird truly of the back- 
woods. They do not often nest near a house, but make 
their homes in wild clearings, old burnings, beaver 
meadows, edges of lakes, and one seldom fails to hear one 
about an old abandoned lumber camp. In the first part of 
May the clearings and burnings at the edge of the main 
woods are filled with the music of this bird. They stay 
with us a couple of weeks or so and then most of them 
leave, a few remaining throughout the nesting season. I 
imagine that they, as well as other birds, remain outside 
the woods till spring has further advanced within. 

With the white-throated sparrow come the white- 
crowned sparrow, the bird of the far north; the great 
crested flycatcher, a bird whose song might sound sad to 
some people. Later, about the middle of May, the cat- 
bird, the ruby-throated hummingbird, and the Baltimore 
oriole, a tolerably rare bird here, make their appearance. 
About this time the partridge has her nest. In the latter 
part of the month the cedarbirds come. They are in 
small flocks of four or five, and are among the last 
arrivals, though some less conspicuous birds come in 
June. 


The flowers to blossom about the first of May, when the 
white-throated sparrow arrives, are the trilliums, red and 
white; the white violets, which are about two weeks later 
than the yellow, and violet; and the soft maples whose 
blossoms give the trees a color of fiery red. The leaves of 
the hard maples, poplars and cherries have protruded 
a little way from their winter covering and make a beau- 
tiful greenish background for the dashing red of the soft 
maple flowers. About the middle of the month the wood- 
sy shrub which the deer hunter hates, the witch hopple, 
blossoms. This flower spreads its petals of a dark green 
color, when in a few days they fade to a pure white, and 
then later drop off. 

Though small patches of snow can be found in the most 
shaded places in the mountains, leaves of the trees are 
now taking shape on the sunny slopes. They are about 
two weeks behind those at the edge of the forest. It is 
crrious how they leave out. The lower limbs develop 
their leaves first. Here the shape has formed, while, as 
you look up along the tree, the leaves are smaller and 
smaller till at the very top you cannot see that the buds 
have swollen at all. It is due to the fact that the cool 
wind strikes the upper buds while on the lower ones the 
buds are more sheltered from the breeze, yet getting full 
benefit of the warm rays of the sun. This feature is more 
noticeable in the hard maple and birch. Now to pass to 
the shaded side of the ridges is like going into another 
climate. The buds here are merely swollen and you can 
see why, for the air is cool and damp. The dandelions 
and cherry flowers in the fields and grown up burnings 
are very beautiful, and a great many birds have their 
nests in them. The last year’s leaves and the twigs are 
very dry, so that now a match will set a fast-spreading 
fire. Some lazy backwoodsmen clear their potato patches 
just in this way, and consequently destructive fires are 
started. 

At the last of May we almost cease to fear frosts. We 
get them, however, quite heavily sometimes in this month, 
and even rea! snow storms. roughout the spring the 
prevailing winds are from the sou , and whenever 
—o to the northwest the thermometer lowers. 

observing the first birds and the first flowers of 
spring will hardly fail to notice that certain birds will 
come with certain growths ot Thus: the 
Kingfisher about the time of the skunk cabbage; the biuet 


with the yellowhammer; 
with the trilliums, etc. ; 

But then you cannot nail nature to any strict rules. 
No spring is like another, nor does the bird always come 


the white-throated sparrow 


ir the same part of month. He is just likely to do so. 


ELDRIDGE SPEARS. 





The Story of a Bird Lover. 


Unner this title the Outlook Company has recently 
published in a handsome volume of nearly 375 pages an 
autobiography of Mr. W. E. D. Scott, well known as 
Curator of the Department of Ornithology in Princeton 
University, and the author of a great number of papers 
on birds. 

The volume has an especial interest for all nature 
lovers, because ever since his childhood days Mr. Scott 
has been an enthusiastic lover and student of birds, and 
his investigations have carried him over a very consider- 
able part of northern North America. Mr. Scott is now, 
and for years has been, studying wild birds in captivity, 
having in his house at Princeton a laboratory of six 
rooms where are confined about 500 live birds, native and 
foreign. Some of his observations and conclusions have 
been published within the last year or two in Science, 
and about five years ago he published a volume of “Bird 
Studies” giving an account of the land birds of eastern 
North America. 

The present volume begins with the author’s first child- 
ish recollections of nearly fifty years ago. The boy from 
childhood was interested in living things, and during his 
student days at Harvard fell in with Henry Henshall, 
William Brewster, Ruthven Dean, H. A. Purdie and 
others, who afterward formed the Nuttall Ornithological 
Club. He studied with Agassiz, Wilder, Morse, and 
others at Penikese Island, and not long after that started 
west, to set on foot natural history collections for a 
normal school in Missouri. This accomplished, he re- 
turned to New York and took up the work of skinning 
birds for John Wallace, the taxidermist, in North Wil- 
liam street, well remembered by many of our older 
readers. A little later he was engaged to arrange the col- 
lections at Princeton, where he has been ever since. 

Mr. Scott’s volume takes us, as we have said, over 
much of the country. The Atlantic Coast as far south 
as Florida, Missouri, Kansas, Colorado, Arizona, and the 
island of Jamaica are all visited, and concerning each 
section through which he went Mr. Scott gives us full 
and most attractive detail. Where all is so good it is 
hard to say what in the book is most interesting, yet we 
are inclined to prize most what he tells of Florida and 
Jamaica. 

There is perhaps no one who has done so much to 
present to the public the terrible destruction of Florida 
birds as Mr. Scott. At the time of his first visits to 
Florida in the early ’70’s, the business of plume hunting 
had hardly begun. At the time of his later visits most of 
the plume birds had been destroyed, their rookeries, or 
nesting places, had been broken up, and Florida, froin 
the greatest of our resorts for tropical birds, had become 
almost barren of birds. 

From the very interesting pages of Mr. Scott’s book we 
may quote an interesting experience of his which shows 
how readily—what is already well known—wild creatures 
learn where they are protected and take advantage of this 
protection. 

In February, 1887, Mr. Scott took from a nest in a 
rookery not far from Tarpon Springs three young Ward’s 
herons for the purpose of watching their growth and the 
development of their feathers—for when secured they 
were in the downy stage of plumage. They readily be- 
came tame, and when they had attained their full growth 
—the purpose for which the author had reared them havy- 
ing been accomplished—they were put in a coop, driven 
to a cypress swamp some three miles from town, turned 
loose in the dusk of the evening, and that was supposed 
to be the end of them. 

“Imagine my surprise,” Mr. Scott says, “the next morn- 
ing on coming out of the house to see the three herons 
perched in a row on the fence, announcing with loud 
voices and gaping mouths that it was high time for some 
one to go to the fish market. Needless to say, I went at 
once. Nor was this the end. I found I could not get rid 
of them. Like Sinbad the sailor, I had taken up a load 
and could not lay it down; the Old Man of the Sea would 
not relinquish the advantage he had gained. After 
various experiments and expedients, an arrangement 
was contrived that seemed fair to all parties. There 
was a boathouse on the bayou that had a grated water 
door through which the tide rose and fell, and inside was 
a spacious pool for the accommodation of various craft. 
Now, this was not in use, and here, for a time, two or 
three weeks, the birds were confined. They were supplied 
daily with food, and were able to catch many small fry 
that swam about in the inclosure, eking out a good living. 
After a time the water gate was left open, when they all 
waded out and flew to various points in the bayou. From 
that time on for months the herons were daily seen walk- 
ing about, and at any time when I had a fish I could cail 
them and they would come and get it. With the arrival 
of sportsmen from the North, one by one these birds 
were sacrificed to satisfy the killing instinct that seemed 
to be rampant in the breast of every man who invaded 
Tarpon. The last one disappeared about fourteen or fif- 
teen months after liberation. 

“Fortunately, these occurrences answered a good pur- 
pose. The town authorities, of course, had noticed these 
birds, and I had frequently warned people not to kill 
them ; but this lesson was better than all preaching. Now 
a law was made that, within a certain distance of the 
town, and on the adjacent waters, no one should be 
allowed to fire a gun. As a consequence, during many 
ensuing winters many kinds of birds frequented these 
waters; wild ducks swam about in the bayou which 
reached away into the town, and became so tame as to 
approach within a few feet and pick up pieces of bread 
thrown to them, much as swans and ducks do on the 
ponds in Céntral Park. They soon found out that here 
they would be unmolested. 

“Nor was this the only 


lowed protective steps. 


‘ 


lace where similar results fol- 
is a hotel on Tampa Bay 


located at the end of a long railway wharf which extends 
several miles out from the shore. Here —- em- 
barking and arriving on the steamer for Key West are 
entertained. The dining room windows did not simply 
look out upon the water, but were over it, the walls of 
the house rising on piles straight from the bay. While 
taking breakfast one morning in March, the windows all 
open, I was surprised to see countless wild ducks, chiefly 
the lesser scaup, swimming about close to the building, 
much at home. On throwing out a bit of bread, they 
scrambled for it and tussled with one another much as 
tame ducks do. Then, as soon as other ducks at a Kttle 
distance perceived that feeding was going on, they joined 
the group, and before long several hundred wild ducks 
were under the windows of this hotel, affording an un- 
usual sight. 

“The waiter, noticing my interest, informed me that 
this result had been brought about because, in order to 
prevent accidents to guests, one of the rules of the estab- 
lishment was that no firearms should be discharged in 
the vicinity, from any point on the wharf, or on the ad- 
jacent waters. Not the least curious part of this incident 
is that the same kinds of ducks, only a little distance away 
in the bay, say a mile, were so extremely wild that it was 
difficult to approach them. I believe that probably some 
of the individuals observed as so wary were the very 
birds that, when in the vicinity of the building, lost all 
sense of fear. I am inclined to believe that they dis- 
criminated that danger ensued from the approach of men 
in the boats, and that in the vicinity of the inn nothing 
was to be feared.” : 


North Siberian Mammals. 


THE Jesup North Pacific Expedition, sent out by the 
American Museum of Natural History in New York, has 
been heard of by all ethnologists,’and at the Congress of 
Americanists, held in New York last autumn, some of 
the discoveries made by this expedition were announced 
in the papers there read by its members, though, of course, 
the general results of the expedition have not yet been 
published. 

It is not generally so known that Mr. N. G. Buxton, a 
collector in zoology, went to the northeast coast of Asia 
with the Siberian division of the Jesup Expedition, wher: 
he made extensive collections. A report on the mammals, 
with his itinerary and field notes, has just been published 
by Dr. J. A. Allen in Volume XIX. of the Bulletin of the 
American Museum of Natural History. 

The present paper includes, beside the mammals col- 
lected by Mr. Buxton, those obtained by other members 
of the expedition. The chief localities represented are 
thus the west coast of Okhotsk Sea, the middle Anadyr 
River, the lower Amoor, the mouth of the Anadyr River, 
Indian Point on the extreme northeast coast of Siberia, 
and the middle Kolyma River. The collection numbers 
about 500 specimens representing 35 species, which in- 
clude 12 new forms. 

Mr. Buxton reached Vladivostok about the middle of 
May, 1900, and Gichiga August 13. This is a great place 
for salmon, which ascend the rivers of the gulf in im- 
mense numbers during July and August and are caught 
and dried and constitute the people’s chief supply of food. 
They obtain also a few reindeer from the Tungus and 
Coryaks, some wildfowl, and exchange labor and furs 
with the traders for birch tea and sugar. 

In that latitude snow begins to fall in October and a 
little later the rivers and lakes freeze over. From this 
time until spring all travel is by dog sledge, and the 
abundance of fish enables each man to keep from ten to 
sixty dogs. From ten to sixteen animals constitute a 
team, the animals being hitched in pairs to a long line 
attached to the sledge and being driven by the word. Mr. 
Buxton’s travels in this far northern country lasted for 
about a year, and he returned by the Transsiberian rail- 
way to Europe and thence to New York, which he 
reached the end of November, 1902. 

Among the collection are reindeer both wild and do- 
mesticated, including two races of the domesticated rein- 
deer, which are very different in size. The Chukchees, 
who inhabit the extreme northwestern corner of Siberia, 
pessess the largest herd of any of the Siberian natives, 
some of them containing as many as 20,000. The Koryaks, 
Tungus and Lamuts are also owners of reindeer. These 
last possess the largest breed, while those of the Tungus 
of the interior are larger than those owned by the other 
two tribes. The animals wander at large, but a herd of 
four or five thousand visited by Mr. Buxton was accom- 
panied by twelve men and their families, who looked after 
the deer and moved along with them, frequently changing 
them to fresh pasturage. One or two men are with them 
constantly day and night, summer and winter. Many of 
the reindeer are broken to ride and drive. The animals 
are tame and are easily caught with long sealskin lariats, 
which the men handle dextrously. In color the animals 
range from pure white to dark seal brown. It is interest- 
ing to note that in Siberia reindeer usually give birth to 
young when they are two years old, and it is unusual for 
them to have young when one year old. On the other 
hand, in Alaska the reindeer descendants of these Siberian 
animals calve at one year old, and it is the exception for 
them to wait until they are two years old. 

Wild reindeer are still quite common in the country 
about Marcova. They are smaller than the domesticated 
cnes. 

The elk—by which is meant the elk of Europe, corre- 
sponding to our moose—seems to have disappeared from 
the region immediately about the Okhotsk Sea, but is still 
found further inland. One member of the expedition re- 
pee them as abundant in the valley of the Kolyma 

iver. 

The single specimen of the muskdeer (Moschus 
moschiferus Linn.) is found in this collection. It was 
taken in the Verkhoyansk Mountains in Yakutsk, Siberia. 

The bighorn (Ovis nivicol Esch.) is more or less 
abundant in northeastern Siberia, though just how com- 
mon cannot be said. It is far more nearly allied to the 
a ee forms of bighorn than to those of western 

sia. 

Bears are very abundant in the country around the head 
of Okhotsk Sea as well as in northeastern Siberia - 
erally along the coast, but Mr. Buxton’s notes us 
little about their habits. 
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Five specimens of the wolf (Canis lupus) are found in 
the collection. 

A red fox very similar to the Alaskan form, the Arctic 
fox, wolverine and other weasels are noted, and it is inte-- 
esting to observe the number of forms which seem to be 
closely related to those of northwestern America. Mr. 
Allen, discussing the American affinities of certain 
Siberian mammals, considers it probable that most of the 
more northern types of mammal life on the two conti- 
nents are the slightly modified descendants of types which 
formerly had a continuous circumarctic distribution, 
which have become slowly differentiated, probably mainly 
since the disruption of the former land connection of 
Bering Strait. There is evidence that eastern Siberia has 
derived some of its present mammalian life from 
northern America, and no doubt within a comparatively 


recent time. 
About Beavers. 


_In his habits the beaver resembles the muskrat; he 
likes to live along the bank of a stream, not too swift. 
He is decidedly herbivorous in his tastes, using for 
food green cornstalks, grass, weeds, and the bark of 
trees, such as the quaking asp, willow, cottonwood, etc. 

The only entrance to his nest is from the bottom of 
the stream; it is often to be found under a clump of 
overhanging willows, the roots of which help to keep 
the dirt from caving in. He digs upward, plastering 
his hole with mud, and bracing it with sticks till he gets 
high enough above water level to make his nest. 
These animals are wonderful workers. I have known 
them to stop up a 2-inch pipe with grass, mud and 
moss. It had been laid to the center of their pond, in 
perhaps four feet of water. The pipe at the end had a 
strainer placed over it. The pump house was about 
100 yards away. How they discovered the water was 
escaping from the bottom of the pond, I do not know; 
but every morning, and sometimes in the night, the 
workmen had to go to the pond, wade out and clean 
off the end of the pipe. 

Besides being the most patient of all animals, the 
beaver is a model housekeeper. “As neat as a beaver” 
should be considered by all housewives as a high com- 
pliment. Every stick is carried out of the nest after 
the bark has been peeled off for food, and thrown into 
the stream. 

He sometimes builds a “house,” but he prefers a 
stream, deep enough to allow him to lay down his 
food for the winter in its bed, for if shallow it is quite 
likely to freeze up and cut him off from his winter’s 
supply. He lays down his fresh-cut poles close to the 
bank, with the butt ends up stream to prevent their 
fioating down and away from his hole. 

Almost helpless on land, he is perfectly at home in 
the water, his broad, paddle-shaped tail and his large 
webbed hindfeet making excellent “oars.” His front 
feet, strange to say, are laid close to his belly in 
swimming. Like men (with the exception of some 
Oriental races, who use their toes about their daily 
work quite as cleverly as their hands), the beaver uses 
his “hands” in doing his work. The old story about 
his using his tail for a trowel is not reliable to any 
extent. 

These animals usually herd together in small families, 
go upstream during the spring freshets and remain 
there. If their dams are cut out, a dog can be sent 
into the hole and the occupants driven out. They are 
then easily caught and killed, as they are so clumsy on 
land and see but little. They have a wonderful scent, 
which makes it impossible to trap them on land. To 
trap them even in water requires more or less practice 
on the part of the trapper. He has a cunning creature 
to deal with, and he must proceed carefully. 

If the creek is not frozen over the surest way to 
catch him is to use a No. 4 trap, set back far enough 
to catch his hind foot as he climbs out upon the bank, 
the water being somewhat shallow. It is best to catch 
the hindfoot rather than the frontfoot, which he readily 
twists or gnaws off. A No. 2 trap is too small for the 
hindfoot, for he can cover it, and not get fast in it. 
If the trap is set under the ice, and he is caught by 
either front or hind foot, he will drown, as he begins 
to struggle and soon smothers; he gets excited and 
does not try to gnaw himself loose, which he might 
otherwise do. 

Like the muskrat, the beaver can swim a long dis- 
tance under the ice by breathing upward and inhaling 
again as he swims across. This breath is seen to 
collect in bubbles under the ice. An occasional “air- 
hole” also serves him, so that I have known him to 
cross under ice a lake a mile and a half wide. 

I had my first experience in beaver trapping when 
a boy of fourteen. This was at Beaver Lake, five miles 
from the Des Moines River. The remains of an old 
beaver dam is still to be seen there. Since then, I 
have not trapped for thirty years till last winter, when 
I caught enough to make two sets of furs. My wife is 
so stuck on hers that she wears them about her work in 
the kitchen. I have a nice lot of beaver tails on hand 
yet, so if any of your subscribers should want one for 
a fancy bag, I hope they will not all speak at once. 

J. R. Mooreweap. 








“Where do the Ducks Mate?” 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I notice in Forest AND StrREAM of April 4 your editorial 
on where the wild ducks mate. Having hunted on Lake 
Champlain and the Little and Big Otter creeks for the 
past twenty-five years, I have had a very good chance 
to observe the ways of our ducks and other game. é 

As soon as we have open water and up to about April 
15, our ducks are found in flocks and are mostly the black 
duck. From April 15, or about this time, they are seldom 
found in anything but pairs and seem nearly always to be 
alone. That is,-in going along the edge of the marshes 
you will flush two; then in a few rods two more, and so 
on. Judging from this I am of the opinion our ducks pair 
off about the middle of April. I saw a nice flock within 
a stone’s throw of Sam Lovell’s old camping ground a 
few days ago. 

Our State made no appropriation a year ago for the 


protection of fish and game and already the result is 
plain. Pheasants were hunted all winter; .partridge snar- 
ing was the principal ‘occupation of some last fall; and at 
present the hoop and gill net, assisted by the set lines, are 
working destruction to our fish. 

Where are the active members of the Vermont Fish and 
Game League. I hear the reply, “Trying to figure out 
who will be Governor in 1904.” H. B. Coie 


Game Bag and Gun. 
a 


Proprietors of shooting resorts will find it profitable to advertise 
them in Forzst anp Streau. 








Spring Duck Shooting. 


Ducks are getting scarcer every year, and if something 
is not done abcut it soon there will be none left. What is 
needed is a gun sealing law—every man’s gun sealed by 
the Government on the first of January and not taken off 
until fall. How sad it is to remember that the prairie 
sloughs across the river from St. Louis were well covered 
with thousands of wildfowl, whereas now there are none 
short of away up on the Illinois River. 

Having indulged in these pious reflections, as is my 
wont each spring, I packed my Parker and a few shells 
and telegraphed the man at the club to meet me at the 
train last Friday. The roads were dry and we made good 
time, but the man showed me where he and several of my 
wicked clubmates who had been there the week before 
had stuck in the mud. Mrs. McKever had a good dinner 
waiting for me and after I had partaken thereof I got 
irto my corduroys and rubber boots. While the new man 
was placing twenty-five decoys in the boat I said: “Do 
you want a duck caller?” handing him my pet one. “No, 
I reckon not. I was raised on the river and used to 
make my living shooting ducks,” and he screwed his fist 
in his mouth and gave the most realistic call I ever heard. 
It would fool a sprigtail! The bottom was waist-high 
with the flood, and as he rowed up toward the head of the 
prairie over a submerged cornfield, I sniffed the gathering 
breeze and exclaimed: “I do believe I am going to run 
into a little weather for once in my life. Generally when 
I go after ducks I get nothing but blue skies and sun- 
shine.” And, sure enough, the sky began to overcloud 
and the wind to blow from the north. There was a blind 
in a line of trees skirting a fente, or the remains of one, 
about a mile from the club house, and as the man rowed 
he kept twisting his head around toward it, watching the 
ducks. He had been enthusiastically inclined to an old 
straw stack at the edge of the overflow on the way up, 
but finally settled upon the old blind. By the time we 
reached it the wind was blowing a half gale, and he had 
to keep at the oars while I threw out the decoys thirty 
yards to windward. Then we ran the boat into the blind, 
which had been partly washed away, and the fun began! 

A blackjack hove in sight to the south, and the man 
gave that marvelous imitation of his and it headed for 
the decoys. When he swooped down to them I rose up— 
and so did he—and I missed him with both barrels. A 
moment later three more came and I missed again. 
“Gee!” said the man, “I wish you’d let me fetched my 
gun.” The truth is, I hardly ever go spring shooting until 
I am worn to a frazzle, and I am sure to have a big string 
of misses until I begin to feel braced up a little. “Never 
mind,” said I, “I know a man that will give me a certifi- 
cate of my ability to hit a few of them.” But I could 
see he felt badly. To make the humiliating confession 
at once and have it over with, I shot away 50 shells that 
evening, all I brought with me, and only killed 13 ducks. 
Some of the shells, however, were used on cripples. But 
it was two hours of fine fun. Owing to the wind, we had 
to get out in a hurry after each duck that fell, whether 
dead or crippled, and we were on the go all the time. We 
were back at the house by five o’clock where, after eat- 
ing three square meals, the duck shooter’s ration, at eight 
o'clock I went to bed and slept sound. 

The next morning the man put his gun in the boat. He 
wanted to kill my cripples, he said, but I had my own 
ideas as to that. We were hardly in the blind until a 
flock of bluebills came hurtling along toward us. A call 
and they circled around us once and swooped down into 
the decoys. “Now!” and as they sprang straight up into 
the air we each made a double. When we had gathered 
them the same thing was once more gone through with, 
except that I noticed the man shot his first duck on the 
water, bred in the bone market hunter that he was. Then 
a single bird came in sideways, passing him first, and just 
as I was about to let go at it he killed it under my very 
nose. I thereupon read him a lecture, to the effect that 
he was not hired to kill my ducks; that I was getting too 
many as it was, as my limit was twenty-five. If he could 
get anything after I got through missing all right. He 
was good natured about it, grinned and declared all he 
wanted was to see me have fun; but he afterward made 
a beautiful kill of a bird I had only winged and which in 
that wind might well have lit so far off as to escape. He 
did not do much of the shooting thereafter, and for a 
curious reason. I noticed that when he called ducks to 
the decoys and just as they were over them, he made a 
slightly premature and too quick motion for his gun, 
whereat the ducks invariably whirled and “climbed” out 
on my side, giving me the finest kind of 40-miles-an-hour 
shots. I said nothing about it to him until we were 
through that night, when I explained why I got all the 
shots and jeered at him. Market hunters don’t know 
everything. 

That morning’s bag was sixteen, when I said: “We 
will now go in to dinner.” “Why, it isn’t ten o’clock yet.” 
“No matter, my limit is too nearly exhausted. We must 
save some for this evening.” And he reluctantly rowed 
me in, where I ate three dinners and came out again at 
about three o’clock. We killed eleven more, making 
even forty, all blackjacks and bluebills. A great many 
sprigs came in, but I did not want them, and also some 
mallards and one flock of canvasbacks, but our blind was 
too poorly constructed for them. The man said I only 
missed two ducks at the morning shoot, and that he would 


like to take me for a side partner and shoot some other 
two fellows a duck shoot. Whereat I looked modest and 
said the choke was nearly all out of my gun; but I en- 
joyed his blarney, all the same. The last thing that hap-- 
pened that night was three blackjacks that he did the 
scare act to and I killed two of them dead in the air and 
they were flying so fast they landed 100 yards away. 
Now that it is over, I hope the law will son be changed 
to prohibit spring shooting. Grorce KENNEDY. 


The Maine License Law. 


Bancor, Maine, March 30.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
At last the first and regular session of the seventy-first 
Legislature of Maine has come to an end, the adjourn- 
ment having taken place early Sunday morning, after one 
of the longest and most exciting sessions of recent years 
in this State, with the first of September next as the date 
for again coming together, in extra session. While fish 
and game legislation is possible at that session, it is not 
probable, as the majority of the legislators are guided 
in their ideas on these matters by what the State Commis- 
sion of Inland Fisheries and Game tells them, and that 
Commission usually is represented by Chairman Carle- 
ton, who seems to have a most convincing way in telling 
them why they should do what he wants them to do. 
As he has not announced any more changes in the laws 
as amended by this session, it is improbable that the 
solons will be asked to do more than complete certain un- 
finished business, which could not be settled at this time. 

But, at least in the eyes of a great many non-resident 
hunters, as well as guides and camp owners of this State, 
it is entirely unnecessary for the legislators to do any 
more now for some years—unless it is to repeal some of 
the objectionable enactments of the present session. 

Not for years, not, in fact, since the days when the 
first radical legislation of the newly aroused “protective” 
spirit stirred into active enmity and extraordinary cun- 
ning those deer and moose slayers who killed for hides 
and a market, and whose contention was that the deer 
and moose belonged to them and they would defy any 
man or men to take away their living, has such a radical 
departure marked a legislative session in this State. 

With what success they combated the onward march of 
humanity, sportsmanship and protection by means known 
only to them and, to one unacquainted with their venge- 
ful natures, beyond belief, is well known to the veterans 
in this branch of sportsmanship who have followed the 
vicissitudes of Maine’s game resources. To educate that 
class into the careful, thoroughly reliable, desirable class 
of citizens who are to-day guides for other hunters, has 
cost time, money, argument without end, persuasion and 
even lives. 

But it was worth all it cost, in the great inerease of 
game enjoyed by this State in the last several years of this 
persistent policy on the part of Maine, so that the entire 
nation has looked to Maine as the model recreation State, 
and her game laws have been selected all over this broad 
land as models of effective legislation. To be sure, pro- 
tection has not always protected, any more than a law en- 
iorced against burglary always prevents housebreaking, or 
6 law against selling liquor prevents some bolder than 
cthers conniving with corrupt officials and defying the law ; 
but, on the whole, Maine’s game has been so well protected 
that in spite of occasional violations it has continued to 
increase and that, too, at a most astonishing rate,so that 
the supply of deer in Maine is to-day something wonder- 
ful, and the question of protecting his growing crops 
from their ravages comes into the problems which every 
farmer in border towns has to consider. 

The principal departure in game legislation made by the 
law-makers, has been the adoption of the policy of so#ie 
cther States, in the way of a license fee to be paid by non- 
resident hunters for the privilege of killing and trans- 
porting the large game of the State, a policy which has 
in past years been suggested, but has heretofore met with 
defeat before reaching the Legislature. This year those 
in favor of this movement exerted every influence to 
create a sentiment against non-resident hunters and in 
favor of making those non-residents pay for the expense 
of maintaining the game supply of Maine, and with such 
success that the sentiment of the legislators was over- 
whelmingly in favor of the passage of a license law be- 
fore the question was even argued—yes, before they left 
their homes for the capital of the State to consider their 
duties as lawmakers. As in most States where the agri- 
cultural element is of the major importance and influence, 
so in the Maine Legislature the farmers and those repre- 
senting farming communities are in the majority, and 
tke long existing jealousy of State moneys appropriated 
for the enrichment of the few, while no funds were ap- 
priated or created for the reimbursement of those border 
furmers whose crops were actuallly damaged by deer, 
furnished rich soil for the sowing of those seeds of dis- 
content that the promoters of the license plan knew so 
well how to scatter. 

Months before the Legislature was elected, it was bold- 
ly announced throughout the State that the powerful 
Grange was to move, as a unit, against all fish and game 
appropriation, and steps were at once taken to pacify that 
order, so that there might still be money forthcoming 
from the Government cow to sustain the inland fish in- 
terests, which have been growing in needs as fast, if not 
faster, than the game interests have developed. Accord- 
ingly they were promised that if they would support the 
license plan the money so raised would be used to pay 
them for their damaged crops, and their opposition faded 
away. This is, in the light of developments, more than 
hinted at as the compromise which secuted to the advc- 
cates of this measure the cordial support which it received 
from the agricultural element, so that the first output 
from the “game protective fund” to be raised by taxing 
the non-resident’s rifle is to reimburse the farmers. And 
the necessity for traveling about over the State to inves- 
tigate such complaints, the time, expenses, etc.,- of com- 
missioners, with the additional compensation to be 
allowed “as the Governor and council may deem just and 
fair” will have a decided influence in reducing the amount 
applicable to the real protection of the game of the great 
North Woods. : 

It may be, too, that the services of “proper” wardens 
will not be longer obtainable at two dollars per day and 
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expenses, as one of those who spoke in favor of license 
at Augusta told the writer he had worked his last day for 


$2 and expenses, his difficult duties being worth far more, © 


in his estimation. If this rule holds with all those now 
holding commissions, there will be still less “net pro- 
ceeds” to be applied to seeing that the game of Maine is 
protected, and the game laws are not violated. 

The Jicense law, in full. as passed by the recent Legisla- 
ture, is as follows, being known as Chapter 99 of the 
Public Laws of 1903: 

“An act providing for a license for non-residents to 
hunt moose and deer.” 


Non-Resident License.—Chap. 93, Public Laws 1903.—Sec. 1. It 
shall be unlawful for any person not a bona fide resident of the 
State, and actually domiciled thereim, to hunt, pursue, take or kill 
any bull moose or deer xt any time without having. first procured 
a license therefor as hereinafter provided. Such licenses shall be 
issued by the Commissioners of Inland Fisheries and Game, upon 
application in writing and the payment: of fifteen dollars, and 
under such rules and regulations to be established by them, and 
approved by the Governor and Council, as may be required to 
carry out the true intent of this act, and not inconsistent there- 
with. All money received for such licenses shall be forthwith 
paid to the State Treasurer, end then expended by the Commis- 
sioners in the protection of :noose at.d deer, under the direction 
Provided, however, That the Com- 
missioners of Inland Fisheries and Game shall have authority to 
adjust and pay, out of the funds received for such licenses, for 
actual damage done growing crops by decr.- Provided further, 
That the Governor and Council shall have authority to allow the 
of Inland “isheries and Game, out of the funds 
received for licenses and fines, such compensation as they may 
deem just and fair for the additional work required of them in 
carrying-out the provisions of this act. Provided also, That the 
Governor’s Council shall, as cften as they see fit, examine the 
books, accounts and vouchers of the Commissioners of all moneys 
received by them for all ‘iceases or other fees, and make a report 
thereon to the Governor. 
2. Each 
one of which 


of the Governor and Council. 


Commissioners 


Export.—Sec. iicense shall be provided with three 
shall the transportation of the 
carcass of one bull moose, or part thereof, and shall be divided 
nto two sections, lettered “A” and “B” respectively, and_ shall 
be called the “moose” coupon; the two other coupons shall per- 
mit the transportation of the 2arcass of one deer, or part thereof, 
each, and shall be divided into: two sections each, lettered “‘C,”’ 


“D” and “E” and “F” cespectively, and shall be called the “deer” 


coupons, permit 


coupons. The hoider of a non-resident hunting license shall be 
entitled to offer for transportation and have transported, within 
or without this State, by any railroad company, express company, 
boat or ‘other transportation company, the carcass ot one bull 
moose, or part of the carcass of one bull moose that he himself 


has lawfully killed, on the “moose” coupon attached to. said 
license; also the carcass cf one deer, or part of the carcass of one 
deer, that he himself has lawfully killed, on each of the “deer” 


coupons attached to his said license, by presenting to the agent 


of any transportation company, his license with the coupons at- 
tached to the license at the time when he shall offer the moose or 
deer for shipment. The agent receiving the carcass or part of a 
carcass, for shipment, shall, if it is a moose, detach section ‘A’”’ 
from the “moose” coupon of tke license, cancel the same by 
writing or stamping thereon the date and nlace of shipment and 


his initia!s, and sha!ll forward the same forthwith to the Commis- 





sioners of Inland Fisheries ard Game, at Augusta, Maine; sec 
tion “B” of said coupon shall be likewise cancelled and shall 
be attached to the carcass, or part of the carcass, of the bull 
moose offered for shipment, end shall remain attached to the 
same while it is being «ransported in this State. in case of deer 
received for shipment the license must be presented to the agent 
ith the coupons attached as aforesaid, and, if but one deer is 
ffered for shipment, the arent shell detach section “C” from the 
first “deer” coupon and shall cancel it and forward the same to 
the Commissioners of Inland Fisheries and Game as aforesaid: 
nd section “D” of said coupon shall be likewise cancelled and 
ttached to the carcass of the deer or part thereof, offered for 





nent, and shall remain attached to the same while it is being 
sported in this State. In case two deer are offered for ship- 





me the agent receiving che same for shipment shall detach 
ctions “C” and “E” ‘rom the “deer” coupons, and after cancell- 
ne the same, shall forward them to the Commissioners as aforesaid, 
und. sections “D"” and “F”. chall be likewise cancelled and ai 
ched to the carcasses of the decr, or parts thereof, offered for 
transportation and shall remain attached to the same while it is 
being transported in this State. It shall be unlawful to transport 
ny bull moose or deer, or narts thereof, within this State fo: 
ny non-resident, otherwise than ss »rovided herein. Any agent, 
servant or employe of any transportation company, railroad com- 
pany, express company, boat or common carrier, who shall receive 
for shipment or transport, or ‘=ve in his possession with intent 
ship or transport, any «arcass of a bull moose, except as herein 
ded, or who shall refuse cr neglect to detach the sections of 

the coupons as herein provided, or who ‘hall fail to forward to the 
Commissioners of Inland Fisheries and Game, at Augusta, Maine, 
s herein provided, the sections of coupons by him detached, shall 
be punished by a fine of rot less than twenty-five dollars nor 
ore than one hundred dollars ‘and costs for each offense. Sec. 3 
Whoever is found guilty of violating any of the provisions of ths 
hapter, or who shall furnish to another person, or permit another 
verson to have or use wy license or coupon. issued to him, or 
shall change or alter the same in any manner, or shall have or 
use any license or coupon issued to another person, o- any regis- 
tered guide who shall knowingly guide any non-resident in hunt- 


ing who has not a license to hunt as herem provided, shall be 


punished by a fine of not less thon tvventy-five dollars, nor more 
than one hundred dollars and costs for each offense. Sec. 4. All 
cts and parts of acts inconsistent with this act. are hereby re- 
ealed. Sec. 5. This act shail take effect July Ist, 1903. 


While of course this is the central pivot on which the 
whole fish and-game legislation has turned during the 
winter, it is not the end of the restrictions added to the 
sportsman’s future outings in the Maine recreation 
region. So fearful have the residents of certain sections 
of the coast become that the shore birds would be entirely 
exterminated and their favorite sport discontinued, and 
so persistently have they applied to the commissioners for 
protection that they could not get, that a new law was 
drafted to protect those sections, known legally as Chap- 


ter 236. This chapter forbids any persons not bona fide 
residents of this State to “hunt, pursue, chase or kill within 
the limits of Knox, Lincoln, Waldo, and Sagadahoc coun- 


ties; and ‘the towns of Brunswick, Harpswell and Free- 
port, in the county of Cumberland, any teal, ducks, sea 
orshore birds without having first procured a license 
therefore, as hereinafter provided.” Cost of license, five 
dollars, and ‘all such moneys received to be devoted to 
the protection of the shore birds in the territory named 
in the act. 

In addition to what has been outlined above, there is 
still'further restriction of the gunner’s privileges, if he be 
an outsider, in the*addition of the wood duck, teal and 
gray duck to the list of birds one may not take out of the 
State, except on special license tags which, for fifty cents, 
permit one’to send one pair of birds to one’s home, or to 
take them with one to his home outside of the State. In 
previous years this prohibition was applied to woodcock 
and ruffed grouse only, but .now includes all the above 
named birds and water fowl, which may be killed in this 


State for consumption in this State only to the number of 


15 in one day, but may not be taken or shipped to an 
out of the State point except on special tag. A step in 
advance.can truly be said to have been taken in forbid- 
ding the sale of any of the above birds or water fowl in 
this State, where formerly it only applied to the wood- 
cock and grouse, while the shooting of quail is forbidden 
at any time. 

There have been numerous corrections and amendments 
of existing laws, among the most noticeable of which is 
the change in the compulsory guide law. One of the chief 
evils attending the influx of visitors during the hunting 
season, has been the large parties of hunters who have 
come from outside, brought their own outfits and pro- 
visions, hired one guide to clear the law, and thus, spend- 
ing as little as they possibly could and get into and out 
of the State, complied with the law in appearance while 
it was suspected that they were violating it in spirit and 
reality. In some cases they even kept the one guide drunk 
about all the time of their stay, so that he knew nothing 
of what was going on among the hunters, and was forced 
to make up any kind of a report when his “cinch” was 


. finally ended. This condition and this class, largely 


elaborated, perhaps, and boomed in the press of the State 
for effect, was one of the strongest arguments the advo- 
cates for a license used, and those who opposed the 
“revenue” plan believed the evil could be combated in the 
limiting of the number any one guide might be employed 
by at one time. This was adopted, but in addition to the 
license scheme, so that as amended the guide law only 
permits one guide to be employed by “not more than five 
non-residents in hunting.” : 

As your correspondent has pointed out some of the ob- 
jectionable features of the session’s legislation, it is but 
fair that the other side should have a show, and the fol- 
lowing are some of the reasons advanced why the scheme 
for licensing non-resident hunters is both right and 
necessary in Maine under existing conditions: 

It is plainly evident that the Legislature will grant no 
more moneys for the protection of the big game, since 
other interests called for and secured, at the recent ses- 
sion of the Legislature, upward of $500,000 more than the 
probable income of the State for the two years of 1903-4. 

If the big game is to be protected, furnishing a revenue 
to a limited section of the State only, and sport to men 
who come here from outside of Maine to participate in 
same, there must be a source of revenue to enable the 
commissioners to keep efficient wardens in the field (or 
woods) to see that the laws are not violated. 

The payment of fifteen dollars ought to be no hardship 
when it is remembered that this carries with it all the pos- 
sible privileges granted in former years under different 
statutes. For instance, wlten a man has shot his moose 
or deer this year he need not break up his outing by a 
premature departure for home, rather than pay the fee for 
unaccompanied transportation, since he has but to let the 
agent of the transportation company tear off the coupon 
furnished him “free of charge,” as one legislator is 
pleased to consider it, and there is no further bother or 
anxiety for him until he reaches home, no matter where 
his home is, or such point as his game is billed to. Thus 
there is no disagreeable delay in awaiting the convenience 
of the warden at Bangor, no identification annoyances, 
nothing to interfere with or mar the comfort of the home- 
ward journey. The tag privilege for all this immunity 
would cost $9, making the actual cost of the license to 
hunt, take, catch, kill and destroy in a lawful manner one 
bull moose and two deer, for a man who lives outside of 
Maine, just six dollars. This is, of course, providing he 
gets his full quota of game, and with the expected in- 
crease in game under this new law, of course he will. 

There is one bright ray of light which I had almost 
iorgotten, and which may help in materially reducing the 
expenses of those who feel the added fifteen dollars a 
burden: One of the new laws establishes a bounty of 
25 cents on porcupines, and when the hunter can’t kill 
o:g game he can use up his ammunition in practicing on 
these destructive animals, for whose annihilation the tim- 
Ler land owners have secured a bounty. What more can 
ene ask of any State than such a grand opportunity to help 
yourself? Hervert W. Rowe. 


A Day With the Broadbills. 


Tue other day I got to the point where I could not 
endure city life another moment. It was necessary that 
I escape from the noise of cars, contact of men, and the 
interesting gaseous exhalations of the subway. I straight- 
way took my gun and a Long Island ferryboat. At the 
railway station I was joined by another man in search of 
oxygen, quiet and fried pork. Presently we were aboard 
a sloop engaged in working our way out of this tangle 
of boats in Sayville Inlet toward the broad reaches of 
Great South Bay. Our guardian spirits were the Cap- 
tain, six feet six inches in height and so thin as scarcely 
to cast a shadow, and the Ancient Mariner, short and 
stout, with skin tanned by many storms to the color of his 
oilskins. Now and again the Ancient Mariner squirted 
tubacco juice vigorously and cast his weather eye far to 
leeward. We sat silent and took long drinks of the clear, 
pere air. A lively thrash to windward and then a: little 
cove offered inviting shelter for the night. We anchored 
and made things snug. The Ancient Mariner seized the 
frypan and over the red hot stove in the cabin did 
strange and wonderful stunts. It was a long time since 
the other man and I had been blessed with a real appe- 
tite. We had one—or rather we had two—one for each of 
us. Oysters; freshly gathered from the bottom of the 
Bay, fried in sizzling pork fat, fried potatoes, bread 
toasted in the frypan, coffee strong enough to float the 
spoon—all this and more we put where it was needed. 

At four o’clock next morning the sky was overcast, 
with rain as a probability. After a good breakfast we got 
under way for the ducking grounds. Off a point of land 
and in shoal water we put out the double battery. This 
consisted of two coffin-shaped boxes with a platform of 
boards about them and so weighted as to sink level with 
the surface of the water. umerous decoys anchored 
with bricks jumped about on the waves and looked life- 
I‘ke enough to quack. Into the battery the other man and 
I aaeien kept as much out of sight as possible,: then 
peeked over the edge of the boxes and waited patiently 
for a shot. Suddenly from out of nowhere appeared a cloud 
of ducks. There were ducks to the right of us, ducks to the 





‘ 


left of us, ducks over us, in fact everywhere but under us. 
It seemed wicked to shoot, we would make so long a list 
of dead. But shoot we did right into the bunch, and not 
a duck was harmed. The other man and I looked at 
each other, but said not a word. Our thoughts were too 
deep. Way off somewhere in the far beyond we heard 
.a hoarse cackle; it was either the Ancient Mariner or a 
duck giving us the laugh. We again lay low and made 
new resolves to pick our bird. Next there appeared a dim 
speck over to the seaward side; in a little time it 
separated into four dim specks, and then, as swift as 
lightning, as many broadbills made straight for our de- 
ccys. Over the outer ones they hesitated, swerved and— 
but four barrels again cracked and three fell dead, the 
fourth alone escaped. : 

A half hour passed and then the other man hissed: 
“There’s one—just to the south’ard; he’s coming—no, he 
isnt, he’s turning!” Forttwith he pointed his right leg 
straight up and waved it back and forth. “Keep down, 
I will call them in!” he said; at the same time making 
strange noises like all else but a duck. I kept down and 
even drew in my breath to keep down lower. And then 
a strange thing happened. The duck turned toward us 
and came along just above the water. He was about to 
join his fellows who were bobbing about so briskly. He 
quacked a welcome and thought it strange there was no 
answer. As he drew nearer there seemed something odd 
about it all. True, there were many ducks upon the 
water, but they moved as though governed only by the 
motion of the waves and—but all at once his eyes lighted 
on two motionless men, prone upon their backs, in the 
very midst of his queer acting kindred. He jumped, but 
just too late. One of the men sat quickly up, his gun 
came to his shoulder, the nitro powder gave a vicious lit- 
tle snap and down came the duck. 

So it went through the day, now a miss or kill, varied 
by waits of different length. It was pleasant, however. 
during the waits. The rain clouds had disappeared and 
the sun shone warmly; tiny waves splashed upon the can- 
vas wings which protected the head and sides of the bat- 
tery; now and again a gull wheeled gracefully through the 
air, while over toward Fire Island the sails of numerous 
oyster dredges and fishing craft were sharp and distinct 
against the skyline. 

Toward night the Ancient Mariner poked his skiff 
alongside and gathered in two stiff and hungry shooters. 
It was beginning to get cold and to blow. In the techni- 
cal words of the old bayman, “a breeze of wind” found 
the thin spots.’ In the little cabin of the sloop, however, 
all was light and warmth and good cheer. The Captain 
poked coals into the stove until it fairly glowed. The 
Ancient Mariner cooked many and savory dishes, and as 
a proper prelude thereto, the other man blended certain 
liquids in due and harmonious proportion. Soon peace 
and contentment reigned, and much tobacco smoke curled 
upward. The Captain and the Ancient Mariner told of 
marvelous happenings on land and sea, and the other man 
went them one better. Nine o’clock came and we were 
too sleepy to stay awake another minute. Thick, warm 
blankets were unrolled, divers cushions were arranged, 
and in less time than it takes to tell it we were making 
doubles in the “Land of Nod.” 

The next day broke with a heavy wind sweeping down 
the Bay. A battery could not live. All day we waited 
and all day it blew, and at nightfall we hoisted sail and, 
under three reefs, ran home-before the wind. 

For those who like figures I append: 

Services of two men, sloop and battery 2% days.. .$25.0" 


SUDO ak Syewhb’ oo Vis weivor eey code vs eee as +++ 10.00 
CORI Sa vas WIS oe SLES CB ds dee de CEPTS. UE 5.00 

iw MOE EL EO ees Tae EER ore Ls $35.00 
DE RNG BE a Fedde d hes osreb ahi eds ith II 
Average cost per duck .............60 » Pi Mewivs Kee $3.18 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
Watter K. BARTON: 


Massachusetts Fish and Game. 


Boston, April 4—Editor Forest and Stream: On 
March 31 a hearing was held by the Committee on Fish 
and Game upon a bill introduced by Representative Davis, 
of Amesbury, which, if passed, would make the month of 
August open time for ducks of all kinds. Mr. Davis ex 
plained that he had introduced the measure at the request 
of some gunners in his section, but declared himself a 
friend of proper protection. Messrs. H. S. Fay and 
George H. Mackay opposed the bill on the ground that 
ducks at that season are young, inexperienced birds and 
therefore at the mercy of the gunner, and that the friends 
of protection were in favor of shortening the season for 
shooting them rather than lengthening it. After the 
remonstrants had been heard, Mr. Davis, while not for- 
mally withdrawing his bill, gave the committee to under- 
stand that he was not at all strenuous in his support of 
it. I understand the committee have voted leave to with- 
draw. Another bill heard the same day is one to protect 
heron and bittern. Mr. Ralph Hoffman spoke in favor of 
the bill, emphasizing the value of these birds from an 
educational point of view, being objects of great interest 
to young persons. He was followed in a similar strain by 
the eminent ornithologist, Prof. C. J. Maynard, to whom 
the committee listened -with great interest. Mr. George 
H. Mackay emphasized the value of the birds as scaven- 
gers. A favorable report is expected on this bill. 


, The Buzzard’s Bay Bill. 


This was substantially the same as that of last year, 
ably advocated by the late Attorney-General Hosea M. 
Knowlton, and which, although reported by the commit- 
tee, failed of passage in the House. Representative Sulli- 
van, of Worcester, explained that he had introduced the 
bill at the request of a traveling salesman, and that he 
had no special interest in it. Hon. Charles S. Hamlin, 
Louis S. Dabney, Esq., and Girard’ C. Tobey, Esq., spoke 
briefly in opposition to the bill. They assured the com- 
mittee that public sentiment in the towns bordering on 
the bay was practically tnanimous in opposition, as was 
shown at the hearings of last winter. “Leave to with- 
draw” is the verdict of the committee. 

The anti-sale bill of the central committee, after tak- 
ing its several readings in the House, has passed the 
engrossment stage in the Senate without change, and only 
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awaits the signature of Governor Bates to make it a per- 
manent statute, and the Forest AND STREAM Plank will 
keep partridge and woodcock out of the markets in Mas- 
sachusetts perhaps for all time. At any rate, to secure its 
repeal the burden of proof will be on those who wish 
an open market. 

It has proved of great benefit not only to the partridge 
and woodcock, but incidentally to quail as well. To say 
that no partridges have been sold in the State since the 
law was enacted three years ago would be claiming too 
much. But such sales have been clandestine and not, 
we believe, very large in number. 

No dealer would take the risk of open violation of the 
law with the efficient warden service now at the com- 
mand of the State Commission. The number of paid 
deputies might be increased without entailing upon the 
State an unreasonable expenditure of money. 

From what has already been accomplished during the 
present session of the Legislature, your readers have no 
doubt formed a favorable opinion of the Committee on 
Fish and Game. Its members have not only given patient 
hearings to all who have come before them, but have 
shown a high appreciation of the aims and purposes of 
sportsmen who favor proper protection. Of this I may 
say more in another letter. 


A Farmers’ Bill, 


On April 2 a hearing was given on House bill No. 1,184, 
presented by Representative Warren C. Jewett, of Worces- 
ter, entitled “Relative to the Preservation of Deer.” The 
first section extends the period of protection till Novem- 
ber 1, 1908, and the second provides for compensation for 
damages done by deer. 

In speaking for the bill, Mr. Jewett expressed a desire 
to continue the protection and at the same time take care 
of farmers whose crops are injured by the deer, which, he 
said, were already becoming numerous in the northern 
and western parts of the State. The second section, he 
said, was drawn on lines similar to the Massachusetts 
dog law. I inclose a copy of the bill. Mr. George S. 
Ladd, of Sturbridge, Master of the State Grange, Repre- 
sentative G. H. Doty, of Waltham, and Mr. A. B. F. Kin- 
ney, of Worcester, also spoke in favor of the bill, and 
there were no remonstrants. A favorable report is antici- 
pated. 


A New Departure. 


The town of Cohasset, at a recent meeting, voted to 
appropriate the sum of $300 for the purchase of game 
birds, to be liberated in the town. You, Mr. Editor, or 
some of your readers, may know a parallel to this, but the 
writer does not. This was brought about in part, at least, 
by a member of the Massachusetts Fish and Game Pro- 
tective Association, Mr. W. O. Souther, Jr., a resident of 
the town, and a deputy warden. Several other members 
of the Association are summer residents of the town, and 
have been doing missionary work there for a long time; 
Ex-President Benjamin C. Clark, for instance, and there 
are others. The committee appointed to secure and put 
out birds is desirous of buying quail, but so far have 
found some difficulty in purchasing them. It is very de- 
sirable that, so far as can be done legitimately, the barriers 
now existing in the way of securing live quail for pur- 
pose of stocking should be removed. 

From Maine come reports that several salmon have 
already been taken from the Bangor Pool by local anglers, 
and that both salmon and trout have been caught at 
Eagle Lake by Bar Harbor fishermen. The ice in Moose- 
head is reported very thin and dark, which is thought to 
indicate-an early fishing season. 

From New Hampshire comes intelligence that a non- 
resident license law has been passed, and that the open 
season for killing deer has been shortened by taking off 
the fifteen days in December, making it the months of 
October and November only. Next week I may be able 
to send good reports from some of our Boston anglers 
who are trying their skill on streams in our own State. 

CENTRAL. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


The President at the Yellowstone Park. 


Curcaco, Ill., April 4.—President Roosevelt is now 
working his way westward on his extended trip through- 
out the Western States. He will arrive at the Yellow- 
stone Park on April 8. His guide there will be, of 
course, Billy Hofer. Billy is in Chicago to-day and 
leaves for the Park to-morrow morning. He had little 
to say regarding the proposed trip at the Perk, of 
course, but I gather that President Roosevelt’s stay 
will be about ten days in duration. By the time of his 
arrival the snow will have pretty much disappeared in 
the lower districts of the Park, that is to say, around 
Mammoth Hot Springs, parts of the East Fork coun- 
try and some of the country between the Mammoth 
Hot Springs and Yancey’s. It is thought that a com- 
fortable trip by amubulance and sled can be made to 
Yancey’s, where a cabin has been especially prepared 
for President Roosevelt's comfort. From this point 
the big winter lierds of elk can be easily located, and it 
is thought that President Roosevelt will take delight in 
seeing the big game animals in such numbers. It will 
be necessary in getting about in the mountains to re- 
sort to ski. Billy tells me that he will give to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt for use on the trip his own pair of 
ski, the same which he wore during his trip through 
the Park in the winter of 1895. The intention is to 
allow the President a short time to get familiar with 
tricky footwear, and then to let him have all the rough 
work he likes in actual snowshoeing. It is possible 
that there may be some mountain lions killed in the 
Park by the agents of the superintendent this spring, 
as the latter have made trouble with the sheep and 
deer. It is not, however, in the least likely that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt will do any shooting. Attempts are 
making to get him a lion or bear hunt near the Park, 
and possibly this may be done. The main delights of 
the visit to the President will be the keen sport of 
snowshoeing and the pleasure of seeing the big game 
animals. There is tale that Buffalo Jones will do his 
best to get President Roosevelt to come over deep 
into the Park, where the buffalo are. Twenty-one 





buffalo, that is to say twenty-one wild ores, and not 





including the semi-domesticated ones held in the in- 
closures, were lately counted in the Park. President 
Roosevelt planned a still earlier visit to the Park, but 
the late adjournment of Congress rendered.this impos- 
sible. As it is, there will still be winter enough to 
appeal to him, though not enough to make outdoor 
work too severe. 


Allard Herd of Buffalo Dispersing. 


Howard Eaton, who recently got an option on the 
entire buffalo herd of the late Charles Allard, in the 
Flathead country, is now in the East disposing of 
these buffalo. He has sold seventeen head to the Gov- 
ernment, and is negotiating for the sale of other speci- 
mens to private individuals. 


Duck Shooting Fair. 


Duck shooting in this part of the world is for the 
present fair. We had a heavy snowstorm day before 
yesterday, and this has set the flight back for a few 
days. Meantime the water is falling along the Missis- 
sippi Valley, making the sport better than has previous- 
ly been the case in some of the tracts where the best 
feeding grounds had been flooded. 

Mr. Henry Clarke, of this city, is back from Henne- 
pin Club with twenty-two nice birds. He says the best 
of the sport is yet to come at Hennepin, as the feeding 
grounds are just getting good. Mr. W. W. McFarland 
is also just back from Hennepin and reports good 
shooting and good prospects. 

Mr. Fred M. Hild, the urbane head of the Chicago 
Public Library, received to-day a present of four nice 
mallards from his friend, Mr. Sellers, who is shooting 
at Swan Lake Club and who reports good luck. 

Mr. J. V. Clarke and his brother Mr. Lou Clarke are 
to-day absent at Tolleston Club, where good shooting 
has obtained pretty much all the week. They should 
have success. 

Mr. Hempstead Washburne and his son, Clark Wash- 
burne, are to-day at Goose Lake Club, on the Kanka- 
kee River, where they may be expected to have fair 
shooting, as the Kankakee has held a good number of 
birds all through the flight thus far. 

Mr. Eddie Pone, Mr. W. L. Wells and Mr. Hollis 
Field start to-morrow for Fox Lake, Illinois, where 
they expect to get at least four ducks between them. 
The shooting is good at Fox Lake, when the ice drives 
the cripples into the grass, and granted proper weather 
conditions, these redoubtable sportsmen may come back 
with quite a bunch of birds. 


From Ca*‘forng,. 


By the way, Eddie Pope just got inthis morning from 
his winter in California, where he has, of course had a 
very delightful time. At Santa Barbara he found some 
mountain climbing not too far away, and was surprised 
to learn that grizzly bears and mountain lions are not 
yet extinct in that corner of the world. A hunter came 
down from the mountain where Mr. Pope had been 
rambling around unarmed, and brought the skin of a 
fine rnountain lion which Eddie might just as well have 
killed with a stick if he had happened to run across it. 
Of fishing for yellowtail and the like, he had his fill, and 
also as much shooting as he cared for. 


New Sporting Region. “23. * 

Mr. John M. Bulkley, of Detroit, dropped in this 
morning and chatted for a time about his interest in 
the new sporting region onening up along the Algoma 
Central Railroad north of Sault Ste. Marie. Mr. Bulk- 
ley says that that region is undoubtedly destined to be 
of the greatest interest to sportsmen of the East and 
Middle West, being so easily accessible. He says of 
his personal knowledge he can take one to moose 
within ten miles of the railroad, and can also find bass 
and-trout fishing good enough to suit the most fastidi- 
ous. He mentions “gray trout,” which he says is found 
in some of the smaller landlocked lakes. This is the 
same fish that is sometimes called landlocked sa!mon in 
one or two Wisconsin lakes, and is, of course, only 
the lake trout of the Great Lakes in a more restricted 
environment. Mr. Bulkley says this fish gives a very 
good sport. as he has found it in Ontario. It is much 
worth while keening an eye on this immense new 
region, which lies between the Sault and Hudson’s Bay, 
and which will presently be opened by the railroads. 


New Alaskan Railroads, 


A friend in Chicago brings me the prospectus of a 
new Alaskan railroad, which expects to build from the 
Kenai peninsula northward across Alaska to the Tanana 
Hills and the Yukon River beyond. It is thought that 
work may begin on this railroad during the present 
summer. Should it become a success it -will, without 
doubt, open up the greatest sporting country now left 
on the American continent. It is something of a con- 
tract which these railroad men are undertaking, but 
railroad builders have always done the impossible. 


Hot and Cold Water in Camp. 


I am shown the prospectus of a Rocky Mountain 
guide, and having personally known him to be a very 
good one, I shall not mention his name. What inter- 
ests me is his description of the comforts of his camp. 
To say nothing of “special” hams and bacon, of camp 
chairs and a very high grade of sleeping bag, a “camp- 
<<, every night, etc., I observe one paragraph which 
reads: 

“Hot and cold water is also served at each tent each 
morning, or at any other time it is wanted.” 

I surely think the Rocky Mountains are getting to 
be a pretty degenerate sort of country. When I Tate 
to have a man bring me hot water at my tent door 
in the wilderness every morning, I want to quit calling 
myself a hunter and go into a hospital, where they 
bring you hot soup as well. What was the matter with 
the sort of water our good friend Col. Anderson, of 
the Yellowstone Park, used to have of a morning 
when he was in camp? Col. Anderson used to break 
the ice in Henry Lake every morning and go in for a 
bath, and he could have had a whole geyser full of 
hot water any time he wanted. No hot water for the 
real campaigner. As they say in France, Ah! bah! the 


hot water. I never did think this sort of thing would 
ever really come in the Rockies, but it shows well 
enough the sort of sportsmanship which pertains to 
modern days. As for me, gimme the tin washpan of 
our daddies, or gimme death. 


The Habits of Raccoons, 


In reply to the ’coon hunting comments in a late issue 
of the Forest anp Stream, Mr. W. A. Powel, a mighty 
coon hunter in the land, has the following to say re- 
garding the habits of the ring-tailed gentleman as he 
finds him in lower Illinois: 

: “I noticed the New York gentleman’s remarks about 
coons last week, and he is all right, but a-’coon is 
about the wisest ever, and takes pretty good care of 
himself. At Mr. Spears’ place, in Mississippi, we had 
a ’coon hunt one night, and started our first one about 
7 P. M., and from then on we just kept on treeing 
them, with intermissions of chopping 4-foot gum trees 
(by proxy), treeing the last ’coon about 5 A. M., as 
they seem to run all night in Mississippi. Once near 
Bald Knob, Ark., I shot one in a tree at about noon. 
Here, a year or two ago, Harner and I were duck 
hunting, had quite a little pile of ducks, and Harner 
was sitting down leaning against a tree, when he heard 
a noise, and looking around, saw a large ’coon within 
a couple of feet of our ducks. This was about 1o A. M. 

“A ’coon is a much better weather prophet than any 
goose bone, and I think the weather and moenlight 
and lots of other things, have considerable to do with 
the time of his rambles. I know that last fa!! when 
quail shooting, we saw lots of ’coon tracks, and went 
there several evenings without the dogs striking a 
single trail; so Harner and I got up at 3 A. M., went 
to the same place. and had a coon treed in a half 
hour or so. My dogs have treed ’coons at 9 or 10 
o’clock A. M., also early in the evening, but of late 
years, near here, under most conditions of the weather, 
they seem to run late rather than early. 

“The gentleman is all right about the advantages of 
having a friend named Spears, in Byhalia. I never ex- 
pressed a desire for anything to be found in that coun- 
try, but what it was presented to me as soon thereafter 
as possible. If every one in this country was like our 
a Spears, this would surely be a glorious place to 
ive. 

“TI suppose it is about settled by now that the squir- 
rels do migrate. My father says that when he was a 
boy and lived at Parkersburg, W. Va., a squirvel mi- 
gration took place, and they swam the Ohio River, 
landing at the town, and he, with other boys, caught a 
great many of them. 

The wolves are getting numerous here again, and 
some one comes in about every day wanting me to 
come out and chase them. They seem to be catch- 
ing lots of pigs and poultry, and soon as the young 
ones get a little older I will have to take a hunt or two 
for them. I think I could hardly kill even a rattle- 
snake while it had little babies depending on it. 

“The weather is fine here now. The babies are well 
and everything lovely. Come down and we will go 
fishing.” 

The squirrel migration was settled when Col. R. E. 
Bobo described what he had seen. As to those wolves, 
it is interesting to know that they are in a closely 
‘armed district, which has been settled for 60 or 70 
years. 


““™ From tte Blackfoot Country § J 


Marg: 27.—A letter from Jack Monroe, of the Black- 
foot Reservation, just at hand, says that in the neigh- 
borhood immediately about Blackfoot and for 50 miles 
east the winter has been very mild and the loss to 
stock very slight. In the Milk River Valley the weather 
was much more severe, and along the foot of the moun- 
tains it was also hard upon cattle. Jack says that he 
thinks that up in the mountains it has been a hard 
winter also on the game animals. ‘ 

Jack has put out a line of baits for a bear hunt with 
Dr. Henry, of Philadelphia. . He says that Collins 
Anderson and Malcom Clark last spring killed four 
bears in one day. and rather thinks this was the bunch 
of four bears which we saw when [I was out there, but 
states that there was no grizzly, whereas we were stre 
that we saw one grizzly in the bunch which we fcllowed 
for so long. 

Anyone wanting a good elk might do well to aldress 
Jack Monroe, as he advises me personally that he has 
a spot located which he thinks will produce the goods 
without much difficulty and within a ten days’ trip 
from Blackfoot, out and back. Our other.friend, Joe 
Kipp, of the Blackfoot Reservation, is building a big 
hotel over at Browning. and will start a general store 
at Blackfoot. Joe is about the hustlingest all round 
proposition there is west of Havre, and may %e counted 
upon to turn up with something new any mi ute. 


From. Lake Superior. 

A few months ago I mentioned the invitation of Mr. 
P. F. Stone, of Munising. Mich, to go up there and 
have a little fall fishing after lake trout. Some brief 
description of this syle of sport was made at the time. 
This morning Mr. Stone himself dawned at my office 
with photographs and other corroborative miterial. 
He showed me one picture of five trout which weighed 
90 pounds. These fish were taken by himself 2nd his 
brother Louis in two hours’ fishing. Another picture 
showed 15 trout weighing 122 pounds, which were taken 
by C. H. Worcester and E. H. Everard. All this fish- 
ing was done in Munising Bay. Mr. Stone te!ls me 
that the biggest trout he ever took there was 35 pounds, 
and adds that in October the numbers of trout taken 
off that point are very large. Frequently a fishing 
boat will bring in 1,000 pounds as a catch, and do this 
day after day. These nets are set on the spawning 
grounds, the fish coming in to spawn in the month of 
October. Of course all the rod and reel angling is 
also done on these same spawning grounds. The 
depth of water in which the fish are taken is from 
20 to 30 feet. and in good weather a fish is easily dis- 
cernible at this depth in the beautiful clear waters of 
Lake Superior. we. 2 

Mr. Stone tells me that he believes the habits of the 
trout during the spawning season are quite similar to 
those of-the black bass. They don’t take the spoon 
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when feeding, but in anger. Hence the best lure is a 
pair of very large spoons, say No. 13, the gang re- 
moved from one of them and the two being used as a 
tandem. This is too heavy for casting. A pair 
of No.8 spoons can be cast tandem, and this 
offers the best sport. Frequently the trout would 
be seen to rise from the bottom in 30 feet of 
water and strike the spoon just below the surface. 
In play these fish are a bit dull and loggy. They fol- 
low in to the boat readily enough, but when they strike 
the surface near the boat are apt to make a splash and 
a stiff run. It is necessary to gaff the fish. Mr. Stone 
says that angling after them is about as good fishing 
as fishing for muscallunge, although he does not call 
them a very game fish. , a 

According to my informant, there are in Munising 
Bay the two varieties of lake trout, those having white 
flesh and those having red flesh. The catches of these 
fish are enormous in the total, much of the catch being 
bought by A. Booth & Co., of this city. The 5 and 6- 
pound trout are marketed in the citics, but the large 
ones, more especially those having pink flesh, are sent 
to the Sault or to another factory on the lake and 
made into “salmon.” The innocent purchaser thinks 
that most of his Columbia River canned salmon comes 
from the Columbia River. This is not necessarily the 
case. I don’t know the names of the companies can- 
ning “salmon” on the Great Lakes, but that it is done 
admits of no.question. Mr. Stone says that the fish is 
very good to eat as taken fresh in Munising Bay. 

Of large experience in operating in hardwood and 
other timbers, Mr. Stone has been engaged for three 
years as director of large lumbering interests at Muni- 
sing. He says that region is full of deer and is abun- 
dant in fur-bearing animals. His men do a little trap- 
ping on the side, and there are some regular trappers 
near by. These take a good many otter. Last week a 
live fisher was brought into camp. Every year a few 
beaver are caught. These are taken alive when possi- 
ble, the Cleveland Cliffs Iron Co. having a permii from 
the State warden to trap beaver alive for their preserve 
on Grand Island, on the north shore of Lake Superior. 
Mr. Stone states that two or three beaver have been 
killed for every one taken alive, but that some of them 
have been taken over to Grand Island, and are believed 
to be there now. The company’s game preserve includes 
moose, elk and other large game animals. The moose 
is supposed to be extinct in Michigan and Wisconsin, 
but this is not really the case. In Schoolcraft and Al- 
ger counties there have without doubt been two or 
three moose within the last few years; in fact, one bull 
moose was killed there not long ago. Last fall some 
of Mr. Stone’s workmen saw a cow moose and called 
for Mr. Stone, who, however, got there only in time 
to see the tracks of the animal. I mentioned some 
years ago the report of a Wisconsin trapper in regard 
to seeing a cow or small bull moose in one of the 
northern counties of Wisconsin. It is generally sup- 
posed that these animals swam the river near Sault 
Ste. Marie, but this may perhaps not be the case. 

All this upper Michigan country is now under 5 or 6 
feet of snow. Mr. Stone looks hard as nails and fit to 
run for his life. He says he is good for 20 miles or so 
daily on the snowshoes, and never felt better in his 
life. He uses the web shoes when the snow is soft, 
but when it crusts resorts to the skis, and tells me 
that he has become quite proficient with the latter One 
envies him his life of regular exercise in the keen north- 
ern air. He invites all his Chicago friends to come to 
Munising in the summer time, and declares that a bet- 
ter summer place was never seen. 


No Caribou in Nova Scotia. 


I should add a word of correction, which is prompted 
by a personal letter just at hand from Mr. Frederic W. 
Jenkins, of Binghamton, N. Y. He says: “You are 
a little twisted in your story of March 14. We @¢id not 
kill any caribou in Nova Scotia last fall, and though 
I hunted in Nova Scotia a number of years, I have 
never seen one there, although it is said there are a 
few there. I never killed or saw one in that province. 
We got our caribou in New Brunswick and New- 
foundland. The fall I killed the big moose in New 
Brunswick Mr. Hotchkiss killed two caribou there. In 
Nova Scotia Mr. Hotchkiss killed two moose, Mr. 
Phelps one, and I killed the one about which you 
wrote. Mr. Phelps has hunted a great many years, but 
has, until last fall, had hard luck on the moose proposi- 
tion.” E. Hover. 

Hartrorp Burtprne, Chicago, IIL 


California Duck Shooting. 


San Francisco, March 30.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
The past season’s duck shooting which closed February 
15, has been one of the best in many years. The fresh 
water birds—mallard, teal, sprig, widgeon and spoonbills 
—were unusually plentiful early in the season, but the 
preserves, with their baited ponds, had almost a monopoly 
of these birds in the neighborhood of San Francisco. The 
canvasbacks and bluebills furnished excellent shooting 
during the remainder of the winter. Owing to the fact 
that they are open-water ducks the preserves did not suc- 
ceed in killing all of them. 

Conditions are changing in California, as elsewhere; 
birds are becoming scarcer and most of the open marsh 
land in the vicinity of San Francisco Bay is being ab- 
sorbed by preserves, so that the outlook for the unat- 
tached sportsman is not particularly cheerful. The float- 
ing brush blind, moored in the open water, concealing the 
hunter’s boat and surrounded by a large stool of decoys, 
is a recent innovation on our bay, and has been wonder- 
fully successful during the past season. Bags of from 20 
to 40 “cans” and bluebills have been taken regularly 
throughout the season, within an hour’s travel of San 
Francisco, from these blinds; so the “outsider” still has a 
chance to have a little sport without being compelled to 
buy it at a price which is prohibitive to the man in or- 
dinary circumstances. 

Public sentiment in favor of game protection is yearly 
becoming stronger in California, and many wise laws 
protecting game and fish have recently been added to our 
statutes, and there is yet hope that we may stop the in- 
discriminate slaughter of our game and fish be: it is 





Game Legislation at Albany. 


Axsany, N. Y., April 4.—But fcw game bills received considera- 
tion by the Legislature during the past week. The status of those 
acted upon as follows: : 

. The te passed these hills: hadi 

Senator Malby’s P. No. !83, relative to fishing in Black Lake, 
St. Lawrence county. 

Senator Warnick’s, P. No. 717, relative to the close season for 
grouse and woodcock in te counties of Schoharie, Montgomery 
and Otsego. F s 

Senator Bailey’s, P. No. 621, relating to the powers of supes- 
visors in Queens, Nassau and Suffolk counties. — ; ; 

Assemblyman C. W. Smith’s, P. No. 1386, relating to wild birds. 

Assemblyman Cowan’s, J. Nu. 724, prohibiting the taking of 
trout and game in Delaware, U'ster and Sullivan counties for 
the purpose of selling same. , 

Senator Armstrong’s, ?. No. ‘71, in relation to the sale of 
grouse and woodcock. 

The following bills 
Senate: ; 2 : 

Senator Fancher’s, P. No. 785, in relation to pickerel and pike 
and nets in Lake Erie. c . 

Senator Raines’, P. No, 920, in relation to taking fish through 
the ice in Canandaigua Lake. ’ e 

The Assembly passed sine following bills: 

Assemblyman Palmer’s, ?. Ne. (12, relative to the close season 
for quail in Schoharie country. 
Assemblyman Nichols’, »’. 
woodcock. J ? 
Assemblyman C. W. Smith’s, P. No. 71, relating to penalties. 
The Assembly Commi‘tee cn Fisheries and Game reported the 

following bill: F 5 : 

Assemblyman Nichols’. ?. No. 1722, in relation to spearing fish 
in certain towns of Greene county. 


vere advanced to third reading in the 


No. 813, relating io the taking of 


100 Sportsmen's Finds. 


Some of the Queer Discoveries Made by Those Who Ar 
Looking for Game or Fish, 
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Brant Rock, Mass., April 4.—Last fall, while gunning 
at North River, Franklin Bryant lost a handsome finger 
ring. He searched for it, but was unable to secure any 
trace of it. A few days ago Fred Keene, a young gunner 
of Marshfield, was shooting ducks on the marshes and 
secured a number of the spring visitors. In the crop of 
one of the birds was Mr. Bryant’s ring, looking as bright 
and clean as when it was lost. It was returned to the 
owner.—New York Times. : 


Sea and River ishing. 
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etors of fishing resorts will find it profitable to advertise 
them Forgst axp STREAM. 


Canoe and Camp Life Along the 
Delaware River. 





I.—The Black Bass Fishing of its Upper Waters. 


“All these, and many more of His creation, 

That made the heavens, ihe angler oft doth see; 
And takes therein no little delectation, 

To thinke how straynge and wonderfull they be: 
Framing thereof an inward contemplation 

That sets his thoughts on higher fancies free; 
And whiles he lookes on these with joyfull eie, 
His mind is wrapt above the starry skie.”’ 

—Davors. 


NEARLY all anglers are obliged to fish during mere 
vacations—periods of escape from the cares and worries 
of business. Often they desire to have their families 
with or near them, and so they cannot visit distant 
angling waters. Scant time and a limited supply of spare 
cash may be obstacles. Instead of visiting remote lakes 
and streams in British Columbia, Maine, Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, Newfoundland, Quebec, or Colorado, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin or Michigan, they are obliged to 
fish in waters that can be reached in a few hours by 
rail, say from the cities of the Atlantic Coast, or of the 
central Mississippi Valley. And this is no deprivation, 
for excellent fishing and exquisite natural beauty dwell 
around hundreds of inland lakes and along the rivers and 
trout streams of the East. i 
New Jersey have sylvan scenery quite as fair as that of 
the rock-guarded, black waters of Kootenai, Lake 
Crescent or the Saguenay. 

More, a few hours of travel by rail can take the resi- 
dent of New York, Brooklyn, Philadelphia or Buffalo to 
iair waters where any fisherman of average skill can not 
only hook and land enough fish to satisfy any true sports- 
man, but where he can also use his camera, which is be- 
coming an almost indispensable part of a fishing outfit. 
And he can camp in thousands of places that are wild and 
beautiful, and as seemingly remote as those to be reached 
only after days of plodding, portaging with canoes, or 
heart-breaking effort through forests with pack-horses. 

On October 26, 1870, a few mature black bass were 
placed in the Delaware River at Easton, Penna. The re- 
sult is well known to eastern anglers. That royal fish 
abounds in the Delaware from source to mouth, and has 
given royal sport to a generation of anglers, amid scenes 
of rare beauty. The black bass is always a tremendous 
fighter; all anglers thoroughly respect him. He becomes 
a burly water athlete when he lives in a swift river, and 
is obliged to breast currents, mount rapids, dart through 
eddies and struggle with water that changes from a 
seething mass of air bubbles of less than half the average 
density of water under normal conditions, to the plunge 
and power of its downpour and onrush among boulders 
and around their points and crags. Such a fish, taken 
amid such environment, is a foe worthy of any rod. The 
foliage, birds, flowers, rocks and mountains, the sweet, 
perpetual change of light, the shores and vistas also 
changing as the canoe glides down the stream in storm, 
sunshine, or under moon or stars, furnish an almost in- 
finite variety of natural beauty—a condition upon which 
anglers are insisting more and more. They know they 
can buy fish in a dark corner of some noisome fish 
market. Work, perhaps hardship, sound of clear, cool 
waters, sough of wind through pines and hemlocks, pun- 
gent smoke from a camp-fire, the novelty and unex- 
pectedness as the current grows swift, and warning roars 


. 


.ly time had passed—Thanksgiving 


New York, Pennsylvania and: 


come from rapids below that yet are felt to be full of 
good-fellowship—these are what the angler longs for 
through many a weary week of waiting in town, and that 
satisfy him when possessed! There finds happiness, 
sleep, appetite, all too-short days! What becomes of 
the hours that passed with such leaden pace in the office? 


- By what magic do they now run so swiftly? He looks 


at his cheap watch, procured for use during this outing, 
wonders how it can possibly be two o’clock, and longs 
to put a prop under the sun. He wakes at daylight, goes 
to bed with the birds, eats for two, and sleeps like a 
child while health broods over his pillow, and waits to 
accompany him on the morrow as he casts the feathered 
lures over rapids, eddies, and on those deep, still pauses 
where he feels the real giants lurk. And he revels, yes, 
glories, in old clothes, uncombed hair, beard a week old, 
dirt, hunger and happiness; even going barefoot, drink- 
ing from a spring as he lies prone on the earth, wet from 
his deliberate, seal-like roll from the boat into the water 
out of very love for it! 

And this is why two graybeards made that canoe trip 
down the Delaware from Deposit to the Gap. How slow- 





ONE MILE FROM OUR STARTING POINT. 


’ snows growing 
deeper! Christmas with its kindliness and good-cheer ; 
spring with the robins, crows, bluebirds and flowers; 
finally summer! And two men in shocking bad clothes 
stand beside canoes on the upper Delaware. We have 
already fished it from Walton to Deposit, finding excel- 
lent sport with the trout in its tributaries, and with the 
bass in the river that averaged about a pound and one- 
half, and so plentiful that there was not a day on which 
we did not release a dozen. 
_ That was done with the regulation modern tackle— 
lithe rods, oiled silk lines, shining reels and landing-nets. 
But now my comrade smiles as the tamarack poles are 
taken from the peak of the barn, and a line two feet 
longer than the pole is tied to its tip, with two flies, a 
Parmacheene-belle and a Montreal, fastened by snells to 
a six-foot leader. What a mongrel combination! I 
test his purpose: 

“Here are the lancewoods and bamboos. We can rig 
them up in a few minutes and cast sixty feet. We can- 





WHERE WE CAMPED THE FIRST NIGHT. 


uot cast at all with these tamarack sticks unless the wind 
favors us, as well as the current. And then the limit will 
be about thirty-five feet, instead of seventy-five.” 

But he is sincere. “What do you suppose I came up 
here for last fall, and cut these poles, if I did not use 
them now? If we aré to ‘be boys again’ we should do 
far more, and bait with earthworms, minnows and frogs. 
However, the feather lures, even on these awkward 
sticks, will bring us more fish than we can use. Besides, 
I want to do the most of my fishing with a camera. Here 
goes !” 

Kindly hands shove our canoe from shore, and into the 
grip of the current, with two extra tamarack poles ex- 
tending far over the stern, and two anchors ready for use 
at any “likely” fishing place. 

He paddles to the center of the stream. It is a 
glorious morning! An occasional lazy use of the paddles, 
the current always carrying us onward! Mists low on 
mountains that seem like visible dreams through the 
evanescent night-caps that slowly rise, leaving earth, air, 
~ and water perfect in beauty! : 

ive, ten, twenty minutes go by, and we grow less awk- 
ward with our nondescript rods. Then, a small jerk, and 


_ my comrade whispers, “Hist!” He is “getting a bite!” 


bra the unexpected happens. He pulls in a ten-inch 
cathsh! 

“Misery! I wonder if he knows I paid twenty cents 
for that Montreal fly—imported it from Edinburgh! 
Now that is what I call assurance!” 

He cuts the wriggling, sli mud-lover from the 
hook, and eyes the fly regretfully; and, in desperation, T 
tell him that a cat may look at a king, and to try on the 
other side of the boat. y 
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Each of us soon lands a lively, angry bass, slightly 
under two pounds. Then we stop and take the picture 
herewith, one mile below Deposit. q 

Onward, always onward, and the real fishing begins! 
The bass are long, slender, like race-horses. Soon a half- 
dezen lie in the canoe. That is enough, and we string 
and trail them in the water, using them as a brake and 
helm to keep the canoe pointed down stream. More 
catches with the camera as we admire the noble views of 
river, forest, mountain, cloud and shore! 

Luncheon—fried bass, bacon, coffee, cheese, brown 
bread. The sky for a ceiling and clouds for frescoes, 
each of their changing aspects seeming to be more ex- 
quisite than the one just vertening : the hills for the dado 
of our dining room, the birds for our orchestra, our- 
selves for waiters; spring water, and the music of the 
river, ruffled by a breeze that makes each leaf flutter and 
tug at-its anchorage, each twig full of trouble, and the 
Loughs all bend to spring back again with happy life! 

And then a long, long run through vanishing hours, 
past little towns, under bridges, close to boats holding 
tellow fishermen; and the inevitable question, “What 
luck?” and again we drift between lovely hills, the still 
pauses Showing as much in the water as above them. 


“Sweet views, that in our world above 
Can never well be seen, 
Were imaged by the water’s love 
Of that fair forest green.” 


The whole upper Delaware is singularly wild and 
sylvan. Yet railroads and highways make it accessible 
over nearly every mile of its length, with hotels and farm 
houses where mountain hospitality dwells, so real that we 
often had to urge the receipt of the small charges for ac- 
commodations and supplies. 

It is a region of cloud-views that seem to be unique in 
magnificence. Sky-ranges full of caught and held sun- 
shine, white mist-wraiths along hills, dreamy and far 
vistas opening as we approach them; life-lusty, smiling- 
earnest water flowing and talking to itself, noble salience 
and re-entrance of banks! Hundreds of tiny dells and 
1uooks invited us to stop; springs purled with offered 
water; robins called their “Cheer up! cherries are ripe, 
up! up! cheer up!” A pair of bald eagles sailed over the 
hills below Hancock. Red squirrels, warblers, buntings, 
larks and blackbirds scolded in surprise or voiced their 
happiness. This was our experience that evening as the 
canoe was brought to shore, just above Southport, and 
we established our first camp. 

“No wonder the Delaware Indians made this river the 
‘center of their possessions,” I remark. “What a perfect 
place this must have been hundreds of years ago for a 
young Delaware to talk nonsense in ‘Injun’ to his best 
girl! 

Then my comrade’s rhyming skill appeared. I believe 
he had studied all day on that stanza, getting it ready: 


“Here came, long ago, the Indian maid, 

Awed by the Great Spirit’s power; 

And as she knelt by the spring and prayed, 
Each rhododendron flower 

Bent toward her, to kiss the forest belle, 
Whose dusky and blushing face, 

As she worshipped here in this little dell, 
Was the light of the sylvan place!” 


This river was the favorite stream of the Delawarc 
branch of the Algonquin Indians. Along its lower flow 
they called it Pautaxet. Deeds from them to William 
Penn in 1682 call the stream Mackeriskickon and Zuni- 
koway. Some of the sub-tribes called it Pohoqualin, or 
river between two mountains—manifestly referring to its 
passage between Mounts Minsi and Tammany at the 
Gap. Up here on its higher waters the stream was 
known as Lamasepose, or Fish River. But it was best 
known as the Lenape-Wihittuck, the name given to it by 
the Confederated Tribes of the Lenape. 

I close this second article of a series by asking careful 
study of the two pictures furnished. Note the grace, 
finish and companionship of the shore plants in the fore- 
ground of one of them. Remember that white is the 
most brilliant. color that even the painter can use, and 
that the blue of the sky is really blue fire—throbbing with 
faint shadows always, and far more brilliant than the 
whitest paper—and realize how pitifully slight and 


meager at best must be the small picture that the reader. 


can entirely cover with either hand—a picture that is 
merely black ink on white paper. Yet observe the sharp- 
ness of the hills on the sky-line, the mystery in the banks 
and masses of foliage on the far shore; and what must 
have been the brightness of the sunset glow in the other 
picture; and the tenderness and delicacy of the gloom 
as it gathered in the forests of those hills. Besides, in 
the picture are no colors—golden green of sunset on 
foliage, dazzling radiance on rapid water, purples and 
mauves and browns and yellows blending. No bird- 
notes, no sough of wind, no harp of foliage that it stirred 
and caressed, no glancing motion, purl and water-oboe 
harmonies ! 

There are no mosquitoes. We did not discover a dozen 
in all that voyage. 

And so, to all fellow anglers and sportsmen, good- 
night. L. F. Brown. 


Shad and Striped Bass on the Pacific Coast. 


As A result of the introduction of shad and striped bass 
on the Pacific Coast by the U. S. Fish Commission the 
yearly catch of each of these species amounts to one and 
a half million pounds, which net the fishermen about one 
hundred thousand dollars. One of the first plants of shad 
made by the Commission was carried in an ordinary bag- 
gage car by Mr. Frank N. Clark and Dr. Tarleton H. 
Bean. This was in 1876, when aearly one hundred 
thousand lively fry were planted in the Sacramento River. 
These had been collected at South Hadiey Falls, Massa- 
chusetts, from the Connecticut River. Earlier plants of 
shad fry had been made in the Sacramento for the Cali- 
fornia Commission by Mr. Seth Green and Livingston 
Stone. In 1885, and for several succeeding years, shad 
fry were introduced into more northern waters, including 
Puget Sound. The species is now found from the Sacra- 
mento to the Sound, but the striped bass as yet is confined 
to the streams of California. Bon. 


The Sea “Fiat Question. 


Ediior Forest and Stream: 

As stated in a previous letter, had I not verified my 
belief in the identity of the so-called Sea Trout of North 
America with the widely distributed and universally 
known Salmo. fontinalis by a study which precluded all 
reasonable probability of error, I should scarcely have 
ventured to combat the opinion of Mr. Charles Hallock. 
This gentleman’s writings have been in the hands of 
several generations of sportsmen, and he is acknowledged 
by those competent to judge to be the best living 
authority on all subjects to which he has devoted his 
careful attention and on which he has exercised his acute 
powers of observation. In his several instructive and fas- 
cinating books which have done so much to create and 
foster a love of genuine sport in the United States and 
Canada, he leaves the impression on the minds of his 
readers that he considered the Sea Trout a species of 
Salmo entirely distinct from fontinalis in the same sense 
that it is distinct from Salmo salar. 

In his letter on the subject in your last issue, he ex- 
plains that this was hardly his meaning; that he con- 
siders it a distinct variety of fontinalis, though in no way 
differing from this species in its anatomical structure. 
With this opinion I have no fault to find, though I do 
not, in all points, agree with his conclusions about the 
difference in their habits and habitat. He thinks their 
home is the sea, and that, like the Salmon, they resort 
to fresh water only to propagate their kind. . My belief 
is that they are true Brook trout; that their home and 
proper habitat is the fresh water of our rivers, lakes and 
streams; that they go out to the mouths and estuaries of 
rivers for the greater abundance and variety of food to 
be had there, but that they never go far to sea, seldom 
leave the estuaries of their native rivers, and always 
spend the summer and autumn in their proper home— 
fresh water. There is little to argue about in our differ- 
ing opinions, and as neither of them is susceptible of ab- 
solute demonstration, I will devote this letter to some 
general observations on the “Sea Trout,” and on the dif- 
ferent varieties of undoubted fontinalis which are found 
i! most all of our rivers, lakes and streams. 

So far as the writer has been able to discover, without 
having opportunity to refer to the great libraries of the 
United States or England, the only writers who speak 
ex-cathedra of the Sea Trout are Hamilton Smith, who 
named it Salmo canadensis, but gave little information as 
to its habitat or habits and still less to the specific charac- 
teristics of its physiology. Sir Wm. Jardine mentions it 
as a species distinct from fontinalis, but gives no satisfac- 
tory reasons for his opinion. In describing the habits of 
the fish he says: “In approaching the entrance of rive-s, 
or in seeking out, as it were, some one they preferred, 
shoals of these fish may be seen coasting the bays and 
harbors, leaping and sporting in great numbers, from 
about one pound to three or four pounds in weight, and 
in some of the smaller bays the shoal could be traced 
several times circling round it and apparently feeding.” 
Following these, Thaddeus Norris, in his Angler’s Book, 
gives a detailed description of the Sea Trout, and in his 
later book, “American Fish Culture,” says: “From all my 
researches the only scientific account given of this fish 
is by myself. It is decidedly distinct from the varieties 
of S. fontinalis which migrate to and from salt water and 
acquire a larger size and darker tinted flesh by feeding 
upon crustacea found there; nor has it but slight affinity 
to the Sea Trout of Scotland and Ireland. These fish 
come in large schools into Canadian and New Bruns- 
wick streams. On their arrival they are beautifully bright 
and of surpassingly delicious flavor; but, like the Salmon, 
which they precede a month or so, they lose their bril- 
liancy and flesh up to the time of spawning, which is in 
October. As far as I have examined them, their stomachs 
are empty after entering fresh water, while an occasional 
Brook Trout taken in the same pool has a well-filled 
paunch. They are, therefore, purely anadromous, and, 
like the Salmon, attain all their growth and flavor at sea.” 

From further and more exact investigation, Mr. Norris 
found he was incorrect in every statement made above. 
He found, in-the writer’s company, that these Sea Trout 
never had an empty stomach, but were always ravenous 
in fresh water and their stomachs always full of undi- 
gested food of all sorts, from flies to young field-mice. 
The writer pointed out to him that he was not the first 
nor the only savant who had fallen into the same error 
from hasty and inaccurate observation. He showed him 
that, in 1849, H. Robinson Storer, of the single specimen 
of Sea Trout which he saw at Red Bay in the Straits of 
Belleisle, gave the following luminous scientific descrip- 
tion: 

“Length of head about one-sixth length of body; depth 
of head two-thirds of its length; greatest depth of body 
directly in front of dorsal fin, equal to length of head. 
Upper jaw the longer. Jaws with numerous sharp in- 
curved teeth. Eyes laterally elongated; their diameter 
one-third the distance between them. Opercules rounded 
posteriorly; lower portion of operculum naked, marked 
with concentric striz; lateral line commences back of 
superior angle of opercle, and assuming the curve of the 
bedy is lost at the commencement of the caudal rays. The 
dorsal fin commences just anterior to méridian line; is 
nearly quadrangular. Adipose fin situated at a distance 
back of the first dorsal little less than one-half the length 
of the fish. Pectorals just beneath the angle of opercu- 
lum; their length three-fifths of the head. Ventrals just 
beneath posterior portion of first dorsal ; the plates of their 
base very large. Theanal is situated at a distance back of 
the ventrals just equal to the length of head, and ter- 
minates directly beneath the adipose fin; caudal fin deeply 
forked; its length equal to greater depth of body. Dorsal 
fin, 9 rays; pectoral, 13; ventrals, 9; anal, 11; caudal, 30 
rays.” 

Principally on this learned trifling has a new species 
been formed. Savant Storer gave tongue as above, fol- 
lowed by Savants Jardine and Hamilton Smith, and all 
the lesser lights yelped in full cry, until to express a 
doubt of this unique Sea Trout is rank heresy in the eyes 
of the Savants, whom I defy to show any substantial dif- 
ference between it and fontinalis when the same profes- 
sional: patter is applied to the latter. With trout in 
Nepissiguit and Tabusintac and Storer’s luminous 
description before us, we failed to find any substantial 


difference; certainly not so much as the most casual ob- 
server can see at a glance between the Salmo salar of 
Restigouche, Nepissiguit and Miramichi. Even the Mil- 
lionaires of the Restigouche Club can distinguish between 
the Salmon of Matapedia and those of Upsalquiteh, Pata- 
pedia and Quatawamkedgwick. Mr. Norris frankly ad- 
mitted this on comparing his own description of the Sea 
Trout with the undoubted fontinalis we caught on his 
second visit to the North Shore and Tabusintac. I have 
always considered Mr. Norris’s death a great loss to 
piscatory science. As he was largely responsible for the 
widespread delusion of the Sea Trout myth among Amer- 
ican and Canadian anglers, it is much to be regretted that 
he died before his more mature convictions were made 
public. : 

When Savants tediously describe. the colors of fish, 
which they all do ad nauseum under the head “Colora- 
tion,” they are simply. leading themselves and _ their 
readers astray and exhibiting to observant fishermen and 
intelligent anglers their practical ignorance. The Old 
Angler never saw two Salmon or two trouts precisely 
alike in calor; but he has seen trouts taken from the same 
lake so entirely different in their “coloration” that they 
might well be thought of different species. In Kingston, 
Kings county, are two lakes not far apart; one has’ a 
bright, white-bellied, brilliantly spotted trout that often 
attains three pounds weight. The other lake, not a mile 
distant, has trout not larger than four to eight ounces, 
which are yellow-bellied and dirty colored on sides and 
back, the vermillion spots barely perceptible, but 
sprinkled thickly from back to belly with miriute jet black 
specks, as numerous as if a pepper-box had been shaken 
over them from head to tail, the specks not larger than 
finely ground coffee.. The speckled fish from the low, 
swampy lake, if placed in the clear water of the higher 
lake, soon’ lose these minute black spots; the vermillion 
spots become brighter, the belly whiter and the back ver- 
miculated. Another instance of the same kind is seen in 
Tracey and Henry lakes in St. John county. In the 
former the fish are clean and bright; in the latter, dirty 
and dim, covered thickly with the minute jet-black specks 
above described. Every observant angler knows how 
various are the colors of trout in different waters, but he 
never has a doubt that all are of the same species. These 
remarks apply to perch, chub, suckers and pickerel in 
fresh water, whose colors are as various as the waters 
they inhabit. Even among salt-water fishes like Cod, 
Pollack and Haddock, the colors vary with the individual. 
1 have seen vastly more difference between trout taken 
from the same lake than I could ever find between a so- 
called Sea Trout and an undoubted fontinalis of the.same 
size. 

In your issue of January. 17, Mr. R. T. Morris writes 
about the difference in appearance and habits of Sea Trout 
in northern and southern streams. Every fisherman with 
his eyes open must have observed considerable difference 
between the appearance and habits of Salmon and trout 
in different waters, and indeed in different parts of the 
seme water. Any Salmon fisherman on the north shore 
of New Brunswick, after a few seasons’ experience, can 
tell Miramichi Salmon and trout from those caught in 
the Nepissiguit. A Miramichi angler can readily dis- 
tinguish between the Salmon of the northwest-and those 
of the southwest branch. A Restigouche angler, if he is 
at all observant of small differences, will have no diffi- 
culty in distinguishing an Upsalquitch from a Patapedia 
Salmon, and detect among them all a Matapedia fish or 
one from Kedgwick. The man must be “color blind” 
who can see no difference between the Salmon in Port 

Medway River in Nova Scotia and those from Gold 
River; between those from Indian River and those from 
the Margaree, and yet no one doubts that all are of the 
same species. Mr. Morris tells us: “The sea-run brook 
trout likes to remain near cover or under it when in the 
stream; while the sea trout lies in the middle of the 
most open pools, * * * and cares very little about the 
presence of the fisherman in full sight, and will rise freely 
tc the most clumsy cast. * * * The sea trout often 
rises near the surface and makes a wake like a muskrat 
before getting to the fly. The sea-run brook trout runs 
for cover when hooked; the sea trout keeps in the open 
when hooked and splashes about near the surface.” (The 
italics are mine.) 

Then comes Mr. J. W. B., in your issue of February 7, 
and tells an entirely different story of his own experience 
in the Escuminac at the extreme head of Chaleur Bay, 
in which and in the Nouvelle the Old Angler and the late 
John Mowat, for twenty years Fishing Overseer of the 
district, have had the finest angling in all the lower pools 
and never found it necessary to go higher for fish. 
. W. B.’s experience is the “exact opposite” to that of 
Mr. Morris, for he writes: “* * * The pools and 
reaches of the lower five or six miles of the river never 
contain any large trout, * * * but countless thousands 
of fingerling trout.” Unlike the Sea Trout of Mr. Morris, 
which keep in the open and splash about near the sur- 
face, those of J. W. B. “seek the shelter of the banks and 
the overhanging bushes, and then, to get your fly where 
the concealed fish can see it, requires skill, patience and 
profanity. But they are there, great spotted beauties, as 
plenty as the angler can wish. When you fasten to a 
four-pound fish after digging him out from under the 
alders, he is very liable to exhibit a frantic desire to re- 
turn to cover.” Let the reader compare these two descrip- 
tions, especially the passages I have italicized, and he 
may well doubt whether these observant gentlemen ‘are 
writing about the same fish; and yet both give their 
opinion that these Sea Trout, with such opposite habits, 
are a distinct species from fontinalis, with a different 
habitat. Thus sciolism rushes blithely in where knowledge 
creeps with cautious steps, and a few hours’ fishing of a 
single stream is put against the laborious study of forty 
years on all the principal rivers, lakes and streams of 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and P. E. Island. Mr. 
Morris is quite right when he says: “I suspect the mat- 
ter is well understood, and that differences in opinion are 
simply differences in information on the part of corre- 
spondents.” 

Your issue of January 10 contains some very sensible 
remarks from Mr. W. B. Mershon, who seems to know . 
the Cascapedia well and has had great facilities for study- 
ing its trout. He says: “My obsérvations on the Casca- | 
pedia River, extending through a good many years, lead” 
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me to believe that there is no difference between brook 
trout and sea trout.” ° 

In issue of January 24, Mr. E. A. Samuels, author of 
that charming book, “With Rod and Camera,” which 
every angler ought to have and read often, gives a great 
deal of useful and. interesting information about Sea 
Trout. His remarks show that he is a careful and ac- 
curate observer. Peculiarities of habit in different waters 
and mere “coloration” have little weight with him, be- 
cause he knows that all these vary with the rivers in 
which they are found, and indeed with different parts of 
the same river. His experience seems to have been large 
and various, his observation careful and exact, and his 
cenclusion irrefutable. Only in one respect does he differ 
from my own conclusion, carefully and laboriously 
formed after 40 years’ study, viz.—that the home of these 
trout is the open sea, and that their visits to fresh water 
are only episodes in their life. My conclusion, based on 
most carefully ascertained facts, is that their home is in 
fresh water, and that their visits to salt water are only 
two episodes in their history—the first in spring to feed 
on smelts, the second in the fall to recuperate after spawn- 
ing. During these two visits to salt water from their 
home in fresh water, I have the strongest reasons to 
doubt that they ever go far to sea, or indeed far from the 
estuaries of their native rivers. Some of these reasons 
were given at length in Forest anp Stream of December 
20 last, and until the facts therein set forth are either 
disproved or rationally explained, I must continue to hold 
my present belief that the so-called Sea Trout is simply 
the universally known Salmo fontinalis, and that it goes 
from its home in fresh water to brackish and salt water 
in the mouths and estuaries of its native rivers for the 
better feed found there; but that it returns to its home 
in the upper waters after a longer or shorter stay lower 
down, dependent on the state of the river and the supply 
of food. If anyone—Scientist, Savant, Angler or Fisher- 
man, who all agree that this trout follows the smelt up 
rivers—can prove to me that after the smelt have spawned 
and left the rivers, this trout follows them down to sea 
again, I may be inclined to reconsider a question I have 
held as settled for the last thirty-five years of my investi- 
gations. VENNING. 





Since the above was written, I have read with much 
pleasure, in your issue of March 28, the letter of a brother 
Octogenarian, Mr. Von W., who says: “The weight of 
evidence is against Mr. Venning.” If so, it must be 
vgainst himself as well. An attentive reading of what I 
lave said in combatting the widespread belief that the so- 
called sea trout is a species of Salmo distinct from fon- 
imalis, will show him that I have expressed throughout 
precisely the same belief that he himseif hclds about these 
trout spending the winter in salt water. He wili perceive, 
also, that I incline to the opinion he expresses that Salmo 
salar was originally a fresh water fish, as the Ouananiche 
now 1S 

Since reading Mr. Cook’s letter in your issue of March 
14. the disappearance of wild pigeons from the Eastern 
States and these Provinces is no longer a mystery to 

THe O1p ANGLER. 





Boston, Mass., March 30.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Will you allow me space for a few words in regard to 
the so-called sea trout. I notice that my old_ friends, 
Charles Hallock and W. H. Venning (“The Old Ang- 
ier”), differ as to their being a distinct variety of the 
salmon. Allow me to say that after thirty summers spent 
ir the pursuit of my favorite sport of salmon fishing on 
the Restigouche and tributaries, the York and St. John 
at Gaspé, and for the past twenty seasons on the St. 
Marguerite, a tributary of the Saguenay, all of which 
rivers abounding in sea trout (so-called) during all these 
years, | have been a careful observer of their habits, struc 
ture, etc., and have yet to find a single point of difference 
hetween them and the brook trout (Sa/velinus fontinalis), 
excepting that they have acquired the habit of spending 
a part of each year in the salt water, but always in the 
vicinity of the streams in which they are bred. They 
»awn in the upper reaches of the streams under the same 
conditions and at the same time as other trout 

\s the question of food supply determines the habitat 
ot all animal life, it is easy to account for their yearly 
migrations to the sea, for there thev find a much larger 
supply of the most nutritious food, and as a consequence 
they soon become the most perfect brook trout to be 
found on this continent. Their bodies are almost round, 
their meat a deep salmon color. They are nearly as 
silvery as the salmon. Their red and yellow spots disap- 
pear, as does also the brilliant color of their fins. In 
fact, they are transformed into what seems to be a higher 
order of the Salvelinus fontinalis. All of this change is 
in consequence of a much more favorable environment. 
Can you blame him for making the change? But the 
instinct of reproduction forces him back to his original 
habitat, where he once more assumes his old garb of 
bright colors; but loses very soon his perfect condition. 
I have angled for them; I have dissected them; I have 
eaten them; I have painted their portraits in every detail; 
hence I say that not a doubt exists in my mind as regard- 
ing their being brook trout and nothing else. 

In answer to Mr. Hallock’s question, “When is a ‘sea 
trout’ a ‘brook trout?’” I will say, ever and always, 
whether in fresh or salt water he is the much-loved fon- 
tinalis pure and simple. Wa ter M. BRAcKETT. 





Our readers will doubtless be grateful to President 
Jordan for consenting to arbitrate and settle finally the 
thirty years’ discussion of the sea trout question which of 
late has been traversed in all its breadth by Messrs. Ven- 
ning and Hallock, who of all men are perhaps the best 
qualified to treat it intelligently. In Mr. Jordan’s letter, 
which we append, he takes the same position which Mr. 
Hallock has always held, namely, that the brook trout 
and sea trout are the same species, but differing so widely 
in traits and habits that they require distinctive vernacu- 
lar name to designate them. 

Stanrorp University, Cal., March 26, 1903.—Mr. Chas. 
Hallock, Washington, D. C., Dear Sir:—The sea trout of 
Canada is scientifically the same species as the ordinary 
brook trout, Salvelinus fontinalis. It is, however, brought 
up in the sea, better fed, and developed under other con- 
ditions which makes it larger, fatter, more rangy, and 
without the peculiar colors which characterize the brook 


‘form. Presumably the young of any brook trout hatched 


out in the sea and fed in the sea would be the same, just. 
as the son of a peasant becomes an aristocrat if brought 
up with plenty of money and under favoring conditions as 
to growth. 

Speaking scientifically, they should bear the same name, 
as all men are Homo sapiens, but in popular language, 
the difference in habits, appearance and conditions cer- 
tainly justifies the use of the name “Canada sea trout,” 
or of any other name one may like to use. The red 
spotted trout of Alaska spreads out in the same way in 
the sea, and often weighs eleven or twelve pounds, turn- 
ing gray at the same time. The same is true of the Dolly 
Varden trout about Puget Sound, and in the upper Sacra- 
mento it never reaches the sea, and the large gray un- 
spotted ones are therefore unknown in California. 

Davin STARR JORDAN. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


About Trout, 


Cuicaco, Tilinois, April 4—Mr. Horace Park, superin- 
tendent of the Ohio State fish hatchery at Sandusky, is 
good enough to send me a little bunch of flies of his own 
tying, and he writes in addition: 

“Your article of the 28th inst. has so much good sense 
and forceful truth to it I thought I would write you, as 
I do some fly-tying myself. I am a veteran fly-fisher, hav- 
ing had over forty years’ experience. I have used all 
makes and qualities of flies, from American specimens at 
fifty cents each to Scotch flies at thirty cents a dozen. I 
have never found anything equal to flies of my own tying. 
The inclosed samples of Rocky Mountain buck tails I 
have found the very best killing flies for bass or trout. 
No. 8 for trout would be best. I use No. 4 for bass.” 

These buck tail flies have the hackles black, the bodies yel- 
low orange, and the wing of brown buck tail hairs. There 
is a little red tag of worsted or crewel. The buck tail has, 
in the experience of many Chicago anglers, been found 
good for bass. I have not known many to use it for 
trout, but I have sometimes killed trout on the Prairie 
River with squirrel-tail hackle flies of my own rude man- 
ufacture. I should not be surprised if Mr. Park has given 
us a tip worth following, and myself and friends will try 
to imitate some of his very excellent amateur work- 
manship. 

I asked an intellectual friend of mine the other day 
whether he thought trout struck at the silver-doctor fly 
on account of the blended colors of the wing or on ac- 
count of the shining tinsel body. He answers: 

“T know a little of the psychology of humans, but 
ichthyological psychology is beyond me. A fish goes 
along the line of least resistance; but why a salmon un- 
willing to feed and unable to digest will seize an artificial 
fly is beyond me. Were it not for this I should be in- 
clined to think that the silver body of the silver-doctor 
was the attraction and that the feathers had little to do 
with it, and that perhaps the body suggests to the trout 
that it is a minnow; it is possible that the feathers render 
the outlines less sharp and aid the simulation. I shall try 
a silver-doctor stripped of its wings and see how it 
works.” 

The one unsolvable problem of all the ages is this same 
spotted little enigma. I am inclined to think this is what 
the Sphinx had on its mind all the while. 





E. Hoven. 
Hartrorp burtpine, Chicago, Ill. 





Some Mistaken Adages. 


ALL adages are not true. Little by little one learns 
of new discoveries in natural science to upset many ideas 
once believed to be the truths of natural history. For the 
young student the best plan is first to make sure that all 
which he thinks he knows about the habits of animals are 
facts. If they are not, he should correct his mistaken 
ideas as fast as he can to make ready to learn better next 
time. Legendary stories of the best sort are beautiful, 
poetical, instructive always—if one accepts them as 
stories, not histories. But to learn history truly, to know 
the character of any people, one must, of course, know 
what they believed, thought and felt in their lives. Many 
a funny old adage, however, ought to be put in its place 
and not be confounded with fact. Let us try to follow 
that plan with some of the most familiar sayings about 
animals. 


As Cold-Blooded as a Fish. 


Of a person who has very little regard for the feelings 
of others, it is said generally that he “is as cold-blooded 
as a fish.” For years it was not understood that fishes are 
not invariably cold-blooded. Taken as an order, reptiles 
and fishes are colder animals than mammals and birds. 
But the bodies of all the so-called “cold-blooded” animals 
vary in temperature according to their surroundings. To 
our sense of touch a fish in water is of the temperature of 
the water. But the warmth of the blood depends on the 
amount of blood in the body. All fishes are not cold- 
blooded by any means. The adage is only imperfectly 
true. There is a tunny, a sort of giant mackerel, which 
has a three-chambered heart, which breathes only the air 
it gets dissolved in water, but which, nevertheless, has 
blood as warm as that of a pig, and a pig is supposed to 
be a very avarm-blooded animal indeed. If the brook 
trout cannot live in water which is at all warm, the cat- 
fish, on the contrary, can live and thrive in water which ‘s 
disagreeably warm to the human hand. The great Hum- 
boldt is himself the authority for the statement that he 
has seen fishes thrown up alive and unhurt from vol- 
canoes when the water which spouted them forth lacked 
two degrees of the boiling point. That, perhaps, is not so 
dificult to believe when one also knows that fishes are to 
be found in hot springs where the temperature of the 
water is 120 degrees Fahr. 


To Drink Like a Fish, 
Does the fish drink at all? 


How ridiculous it is to say of a human being that he 
drinks like a fish! It is exactly what no human being can 
do. 
mouth, because that, is the way it breathes the air. 


The reason is interesting. A fish takes water into its 
Where 


That is the question... 


water is stagnant no fish can live, it being necessary for 
it to have the air which passes through water. When you 
see fishes opening and closing their mouths regularly, «5 
they do in water, they are not drinking; they are breath- 
ing. The act of breathing is as follows: 

The fish opens its mouth to let the water flow in; then 
closes it and contracts the gill cavity to force the water 
out. The water, you understand, is not swallowed by this 
process. What the fish does not swallow it cannot be 
said he drinks. If, by any chance, a fish is dragged back- 
ward through the water it will be drowned, just as a 
human being is drowned for want of air. By the creature 
being dragged backward the gills become clogged. They 
close completely, making it impossible for the air in the 
water to be properly breathed. If, on the contrary, the 
fish is obliged to keep its mouth open for any length of 
time while in the water, it must also drown, because the 
water is then not forced past the gills. How, then, does 
a fish drink—if he drinks at all? Perhaps you may find 
the answer. One fact is certain, that the more a human 
being drinks, the less true it is to accuse him of drinking 
like a fish—Our Animal Friends. 





Salmon Culture in America. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

If I could see where the laugh comes in, I would readily 
jein my old friend Livingston Stone in his merriment 
against myself. I said nothing in my rejoinder to Mr. 
S. to convey the impression that I thought his letter to 
Mr. Marston was a reply to mine. On the contrary, ! 
stated explicitly that it was his letter to Mr. M. I con- 
sidered disingenuous, and I now regret to see the same 
disingenuousness in his allusions to me printed in your 
issue of March 28. 

Mr. S. says his letter to the editor of London Fishing 
Gazette was a friendly and private one, not intended for 
publication, hence he did not feel called on to furnish sta- 
tistics. But all the same, Mr. S. did publish his letter, 
and still he gave no statistics nor any proofs of the con- 
fident assertions he made to the public. I have the 
greatest respect for Mr. Stone, but I cannot take even his 
opinion as final in a matter of such great financial and 
economic importance as the efforts now being made on 
the Pacific Coast by the United States Fish Commission 
and the Canadian Government to enable a few wealthy 
cenning companies “to eat their cake and have it, too.” 

Had Mr. Stone been candid with his friend, or had he 
wished to give him data on which to base a sound 
opinion as to the utility of Salmon Culture on the 
Pacific Coast (it being, according to Mr. S.’s own show- 
ing, utterly useless on the Atlantic Coast), he should have 
mentioned the overcrowded state of all the Pacific Salmon 
rivers north of Sacramento, as described by every writer 
who has dealt with the subject, and even by Mr. Stone 
himself. 

Mr. S. seems to think that the Sacramento facts and 
figures given by Mr. Babcock in your issue of March 21 
are applicable to all the rivers north of it. As a matter cf 
iact, Mr. Babcock confined his statistics to the Sacra 
mento River. What he says about the Columbia and its 
brenches consists entirely of opinions and assertions; but 
he does not deny that “the 1,200 miles of drift nets, the 
destructive wheels and the other murderous appliances” 
mentioned by Mr. Stone, are still in full activity on a river 
where the commissioners are striving to keep up the sup 
ply by hatching houses operated at the public expense. 

Though residing in Victoria, B. C., it is significant that 
Commissioner Babcock has not a word to say about Sal- 
mon hatching on the Fraser and Skeena rivers; nor does 
lic drop a hint as to the overcrowded state of these rivers ; 
ior does he express an opinion about the wisdom of tax- 
ing the whole people for the benefit of a score or two of 
rich canning concerns who also are trying to achieve the 
feat of “eating and having their cake.” Would Mr. Bab- 
cock tell an interested public what he thinks about these 
things? Tue OLp ANGLER. 


New York Angling. 


Utica, N. Y., April 4—Under the game laws of 
New York Steate the taking of brock trout will be 
permitted on and after April 16, a date which is now 
not far away, and fishermen who are accustomed to go 
in’ quest of the speckled beauties, are preparing for an 
carly start. Ordinarily, there is apt to be more or 
less ice and snow remaining when the season opens, 
and the trout do not bite well in central New York 
streams for some time thereafter, but this spring the 
weather conditions have been so exceptionally favor- 
able, there is every reason to believe the fish will be 
ready to rise as soon as the angler is allowed to cast 
his lure. In the Adirondacks, too, the indications 
point to a remarkably early fishing season, as the last 
vestiges of winter are rapidly vanishing. The predic- 
tion is made with considerable confidence by many 
anglers that there will be excellent trout fishing this 
summer in the larger streams up north. Last year the 
streams were so high all through the season, owing to 
the continuous rains, that but very few trout were 
taken from these waters, hence it is anticipated that 
there will be rare sport this year, providing, of ccurse, 
that the conditions for fishing are favorable. For more 
than a dozen years past the Black River Fish and Game 
Protective Association has annually placed in ‘the wa- 
ters of Oneida County thousands of small trout, and 
the beneficent effects of this work have become very 
apparent. Excellent fishing is now to be had in a 
number of streams, which, had it not been for the re- 
stocking, would have long since been depleted. It is 
gratifying to note that similar organizations are be- 
ing formed in different parts of central New York to 
assist in replenishing the trout streams, and that public 
sentiment in favor of this work is constantly growing. 
The season when pike, pickerel and lake trout can be 
legally taken opens May 1, and black bass fishing. be- 
gins June 10 on the St. Lawrence River, and June 16 
in other waters of the State. The muskallonge season 


opens May 31. 
W. E. Wotcorr. 
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Not a Fish Story. | 


Wasuincton, April 2—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Though the ancient files of the Government are not rich 
in fish and game lore, yet occasionally there is found a 
faded paper relating tales of heroism, adventure and en- 
durance that “would stir a fever in the bloud of age”— 
tales of the makers of the Republic that appeal to all good 
ani patriotic men, such as read and write for Forest ANv 
S7REAM, for doubtless good fishermen may be thus desig- 
uated. Now and then a gruesome story is suggested by 
a scrap yellowed with age. 

What scenes of vigil, stealthy pursuit, -micnight foray 
and surprise are called up by the followmg: 

“Received September 12, 1780, of John Weitzel, three 
hundred and twenty dollars in part of my proportion of 
the subscription that was raised in Sunbury and North. 
«snberland for the scalps that were brought in by myself. 
I. Cramer, Wm. Campbell and Michael —” 

The price of scalps must have been pretty steep or there 
were a lot of them. 

Doubtless after the Wyoming massacre the sense of in- 
security was so great and the people so incensed by the 
horrible butcheries there perpetrated that heroic measures 
were adopted by offering rewards for the red man’s hir- 
sute adornment. 

Many of your readers have hunted and fished along the 
route of that wonderful march of Arnold and his men 
through the Maine wilderness in the fall of 1775, and can 
appreciate the difficulties troops would there encounter 
even at this day, but the imagination can hardly picture 
what that heroic band endured one hundred and twenty- 
eight years ago. 

I give below a copy of a letter from an officer of that 
expedition, written in old age to a comrade and friend, 
recalling some of the incidents of the campaign—written 
in the friendship born of perils shared by men of heroic 
mold. The writer was a prominent officer after the war, 
serving until his death, and men of his name and blood 
have ever since served the country in honorable and 
responsible stations. The letter is given verbatim et 
literatim et “spellatim,” and is as follows: 

WasHINGTON City, March 15, 18i6.—Sir :—I intended 
to write you a long letter to bring to recollection a num- 
Ler of incidents on our assending the River Kennebec. 

We left the army lying before Boston on the oth of 
September, 1775; after marching to Newburyport we em- 
conan on board 19 schooners for the mouth of Kennebec 

iver. 

We assended that river to Fort Western; there we em- 
barked part of our little army with provisions for the ex- 
pedition against Quebec. When we arrived at the head of 
the river one hundred and eighty of our Battoes were lost 
or had become useless; we carried three or four cver the 
Alleghanee mountain to the head of the Chaudiere River ; 
out march from that time was by land throug: a trackless 
wilderness, one Boat only dessended the Chaudiere to the 
first French settlement, where we arrived without 4 
mouthful of provisions. The French inhabitants having 
been apprized of our approach received us in the most 
friendly manner; they had provided for us fine Potatoes 
znd Butter. We fed luxuriously on these and continucd 
our march 75 miles to Point Levi opposite to Quebec. All 
the water craft had been destroyed or taken away by the 
Brittish to prevent our crossing the St. Lawrence River. 
We, with some delay, procured Boats of the Indians mad+ 
of Birch Bark. With these we crossed the St. Lawrence 
in the night between 2 ships of war which had been 
placed to intercept our passing. We landed at Walefes (?) 
cove and assended the heights and formed cur men on 
the plains of Abraham on the 13th of November, having 
heen 75 days on our march. The incidents from that time 
to the 31st of December I will pass over. 

On the jist at night, say 11 o’clock P. M., we marched 
to the assault of the Town. We succeeded iii storming a 
Laitery and made prisoners of about 70 men, commanded 
by a Captain belonging to the regular troops ir the City. 
Here you recollect we were surrounded by three or four 
times our number, General Montgomery having been 
killed. The whole garrison was turned egainst our 
column. After holding the Battery we had taken several 
hours we were made prisoners, except a few: you and | 
were in the column commanded by Arnold. You recollect 
that in the attack we had six smal! mortars in the sub- 
berbs of St. Roe, six shells were frequently in the air at 
the same time from our little Battery under the walls of 
the City. The Brittish were at the same time throwing 
shells from the City and their 32-pounders were playing 
on us at the same time. Their shot and shells flew harm- 
‘ess over our heads, but they killed and wounded about 
oo of our men with their musquetry as we approached the 
Battery mentioned, and notwithstanding our loss of men 
the march of our column was not stoped a moment till 
we reached the Battery and took possession cf it. Such 
an attack and defence exhibited a night scene of exquisite 
splendor and the senses of sight and hearing were saluted 
it not gratified. It is now forty years since that interest- 
ing event happened; time has silvered our !cads. This 
daily reminds me that I am now an old man, I am 75 
years old—15 years probably older than you. I hope we 
can both look back and forward and console ourselves 
that we have done our duty to our country znd that we 
will never shrink in prosecution of that duty while life 
shall remain. 

Most of our companions are gone before us. A kind 
providence has protected us—this ought to aweken in our 
hearts the finest sensibility. 

With esteem and respect, 

Your Ob’t servant, 
(Signed) 





Major. 

P. S.—I recollect all the names of the Cadets who vol- 
untarily attached themselves to our little army in that 
expedition. : 

Besides yourself, there were Matthias Ogden, Peter 
Grubb, Eleazer Oswald, Matthew Duncan and Aaron 
Burr, of which two only are now living—yourself and 
Aaron Burr. : 

(Signed) 





The men composing that band were a strenuous lot, 
many of them living on the remote frontiers battling with 
the wilderness and 


wild beasts and wilder savages.. Some 








FOREST AND STREAM. 


of them dwellers by the ocean, where they wrested 2 
scanty. subsistence from a tempestuous sea and a re- 
tuctant soil. Who shall say that if Montgomery had not 
allen or if the fire ship had accomplished 1¢s pxrpose, the 
stars and stripes instead of the cross of St. George woul: 
not to-day float over the citadel of Quebec. 


“Their bones are dust, their good swords rust, 
Their souls are with the saints, we trust.” 


‘Their spelling may not conform to modern crthogra- 
ray, but they wrote with their swerds in unmistakab! 
and imperishable characters the words Indeperdence and 
E Pluribus Unum for our beloved and God-forever- 
hiessed country. P, ENTION. 


— Che Kennel. 


Fixtures. 
Pr nag 8-11.—Atlantic City, N. J.—Show of Atlantic City Kennel 
ub. 


April 8-11.—Seattle, Wash., Kennel Club’s show. 
April 14-17.—Sharon, Pa., Kennel Club’s show. 
ay 19-21.—Mcntreal, Can., Canine Association’s show. 

May 29-30.—Hempstead, L. I.—Open air show of Ladies’ Kennel 
Association of America. 7 

Oct. 6-9.—Danbury, Conn., Agricultural Society’s show. ; 

Nov. 3-6.—New York.—Annual show of Ladies’ Kennel Associa- 
tion of America. 











The Strenuous Life. 


Tuat life in general in Chicago is strenuous, is pas- 
sively accepted by the outside world; that life there in 
the kennel world in particular is particularly strenuous, 
the following, published in the American Field of last 
week, in reference to the recent Chicago Kennel Club’s 
bench show, affords ample proof: 

“For expert handling of placing benching this per- 
formance beats the record, and we had intended to 
illustrate what could be done by a ‘before and after’ 
picture, for Mr. Oldham had stated that he expected 
the benching on Tuesday afternoon; but the light was 
too poor, and the photographer said he could not get a 
good negative. 

“In connection with this a most regrettable circum- 
stance occurred. The general manager of the American 
Field, in the pursuance of his vocation, while in the 
show building Wednesday afternoon, was assaulted by a 
member of the bench show committee without any provo- 
cation whatever. Whatever suspicions may have been 
entertained as to our manager’s motives, they were 
entirely without foundation, for, as is well and univer- 
sally known, both the American Field and its management 
have always demonstrated by their acts, tangible donations 
and through the columns of the American Field that they 
stand only for the right, the ennobling and elevation of 
sportsmanship. 

“As a consequence of the unwarranted assault suit has 
Leen conmenced in the Circuit Court of Cook county for 
$25,000 damages in the case of George W. Strell, plaintiff, 
vs. Frank Brown, Samuel Summerfield, Harry J. Cassady, 
Philip Henrici, Jr., C. A. White, Caleb B. Whiteford and 
the Chieago Kennel Club, a corporation, defendants, 
which proceeding the American Field, with the knowledge 
it possesses of the circumstances, heartily approves. We 
trust our friends will share this sympathy with us; it is 
imateria! to us whether our enemies do or not.” 


The Tell-Tale Tail. 


A wRITER, in tracing the ancestry of the dog to wolf 
and jackal notices typical differences in the cast of their 
eyes, their body colors and markings, the habit of turning 
around before lying down, and other interesting peculiari- 
ties; but he does not mention the most striking and infal- 
lible way of distingushing them, namely, by the fashion 
in which they carry their tails! 

Wolves and coyotes have a sneaking way of carrying 
their tails low, almost dragging on the ground, while 
dogs carry their tails up; and the further removed they 
are from the feral type the higher they carry them. Shep- 
herds and collies, which retain many of their racial char- 
acteristics, carry their tails lowest of all; setters and 
pointers a degree or two higher, stiffening out straight 
when drawing on game; terriers and hounds elevate their 
tails to the spinal line; St. Bernards and Newfoundlands 
affect a curve over the back, while pugs actually come to 
a full twist. An old plainsman could tell a wolf or 
coyote as far as he could see him; and in buffalo days 
this was a most useful indication of buffalo herds being 
not far away. These predatory creatures always followed 
a moving herd. CuaAs. HALLock. 








Pachting. 
etn 


Tue result of the early trials between Shamrock I. 
and Sir Thomas Lipton’s new boat demonstrate that 
Mr. Fife’s latest production is much faster in every 
particular than the old boat, and we may now look 
forward to some very close and interesting racing next 
summer between the American defender and the third 
Shamrock. 

The boats had their first trial on March 31 in a light 
breeze. In windward work the new boat sailed much 
faster and pointed higher. The boats were out five 
hours, and sailed some forty or fifty miles, the experts 
who followed them were more than pleased with the 
new. boat, as was Mr. Fife and Sir Thomas. Shamrock 
III. was fast in stays, and left the water very clean and 
made little fuss under the bows when moving through 
the water at a good rate of speed. 

The two Shamrocks had their second trial on the 
afternoon of the first of April. Both boats were tried 
with club topsails, and there was a fresh breeze blow- 
ing. It was rather unusual to set a club topsail on the 

-~~new, boat on her second trial, but as all her standing 
- rigging was thoroughly tested and stretched on Sham- 
I, by having a season’s use, there was little fear 

of a breakdown. The result of the second trial was 
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very satisfactory, Shamrock III. showing her heels 
to the older boat in the fresh breeze. A squall. came 
up about four o’clock, and the boats doused their top- 
sails and ran back to the harbor. 

On April 2 the two boats had their third trial. The 
boats again carried club topsails, and at first the 
breeze drew out of the lochs rather fresh. In the 
windward work the new boat again proved herself bet- 
ter than Shamrock I., but in the running and reach- 
ing there seemed to be little difference between them, 
and Shamrock III. did not get away from the old boat 
very fast. 

Shamrock is far too new to be in perfect tune, but 
she has got to show greater speed than she has already 
done before she will be a very dangerous competitor 
for Constitution, not to mention our new boat Re- 


liance. 
Cruise of the Rambler. 


Winner of Second Prize in “Forest and Stream” Cruising 
Competition, 








BY WILLARD B. COOK, DENVER, COL, 


After clearing Morse Island the breeze flattened out 
and was succeeded by an oily calm. The tide was ex- 
tremely strong, and:for four hours we drifted steadily 
back toward. Victoria; as. the reader will notice by 
consulting the chart. Our senses were sharpened and 
on the alert to discover the least trace of a breeze, and 
presently the writer imagined that he could detect a 
disagreeable odor in the air. Appealing to the Law- 
yer for confirmation, the latter replied, “Smell some- 
thing dead? No wonder. Dead calm!” 

Along in the afternoon a slight breeze came up 
from the south, and we laid our course for Reid Har- 
bor. On the way we regaled our guests with tales of 
the delicious spring chicken to be had at Reid Har- 
bor. These tales fell on willing ears. The Lawyer 
became enthusiastic over the prospect, and thought 
it would be a good plan to stock up with live ones on 
our departure, remarking, “We ought to have no diffi- 
culty in keeping chickens alive in the hatchway.” As 
we approached the harbor the breeze failed, and we 
towed the last mile. A large salmon trap occupies 
the west side of the entrance, but there is plenty of 
room left to beat in or out. 

Reid Harbor is about one mile long by one-quarter 
of a mile wide. It is completely landlocked and sur- 
rounded by heavily timbered hills. It has a_ soft, 
sticky bottom, with a uniform depth of 4 to 6 fathoms, 
and deep water right up to the banks. Fruit of all 
kinds, eggs, milk, and chickens can be purchased here 
reasonably. On the north side of the island and 
separated from Reid Harbor by a narrow strip of 
land, is Prevost Harbor. This is somewhat shallower 
and has sandy beaches. The scenery is even more 
beautiful than Reid Harbor, but I do not consider the 
anchorage as desirable. 

The next day we climbed to the top of a hill 640 feet 
high in the middle of the island and were well repaid for 
our trouble by the magnificent view to be had in all 
directions for a radius of 30 or 40 miles. Words cannot 
do justice to the beautiful panorama presented by this 
lovely inland sea dotted with hundreds of wooded islands 
ranging in size from a few feet across to as many miles. 
We descended the hill on the opposite side as it looked 
easier, and as we were very thirsty approached a farm- 
house and asked for a drink of water. The woman who 
answered the knock asked excitedly, “Did you see any- 
thing of the bull?” We replied in the negative. “Well, 
you better look out for him. He killed a horse yester- 
day.” This inspiring information banished all fatigue and 
materially accelerated our return, besides permitting the 
writer to again perpetuate his favorite saw, to-wit: “One 
is never safe except on the water.” 

When we got back to the Rambler the barometer had 
fallen and late in the afternoon a strong wind came up 
irom the south. Quite a heavy swell came in the harbor 
as far as where we were anchored, and as the motion 
‘vas disagreeable we got up anchor and towed in under 
the shelter of a point where we were well protected. 
Then we took the launch and hugging the lee of the shore 
until nearly to the mouth of the harbor, we ran out into 
the force of the wind and squaring away raced with the 
big swells coming in from outside. The motion in a 
small boat with such a following sea was exhilarating to 
« degree. When on the crest of a swell its momentum 
added to our own speed, made the launch appear to fairly 
lcap forward as though shot from a gun. I have often 
read of the Kanakas riding the breakers on surf-boards 
and imagine the sensation must be somewhat similar. 
‘Try it sometimes if you have an opportunity. 

The next morning (Sunday) we weighed anchor and 
started with a strong wind from the southwest. .Mind- 
tul of the sailing directions of the British Columbia Pilot 
we essayed first to negotiate the channel north of Spieden 
Island, as we had to buck the tide, which is very strong 
hetween Spieden and San Juan Islands. As soon as we 
brought Spieden Island abeam it shut off all our wind 
and left us becalmed. Then the tide took a hand and 
backed us out until the wind got another try at us. After 
see-sawing in this way for half an hour we gave it up and 
tried the south channel with better success. As soon as 
we cleared the north point of San Juan Island we found 
the wind to come from the southeast, which made our 
course to Friday Harbor a beat to windward. However, 
as the ebb tide split on this same cape we had the tide 
with us the rest of the way. 

I have almost always found the wind strong and 
squally in this San Juan channel. The tide made a short 
choppy sea in which we plunged a good deal. The 
squalls came in puffs every minute or two which required 
the man at the wheel to keep a watchful eye to windward 
and luff into them promptly. We soon took in the jib- 
topsail and could have comfortably carried a reef in the 
mainsail, but we were in a hurry and carried on until 
she laid over to about her limit. Starting the main sheet 
just a trifle is frequently as good as a reef if the wind 
is only blowing hard in puffs, but with a steady hard 
wind there is nothing like a reef or two for comfort and 
safety, and yet during ten weeks of almost continuous 
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cruising in the summer of 1902, we never once sailed the 
Rambler with a reef in any sail: We had the foresait 
down altogether several times to ease her when we didn’t 
have time to reef; but here I go moralizing again instead 
of driving the Rambler into a stiff gale and head sea to 
Friday Harbor. We got there about noon and repaired 
to the hotel for dinner, the mate remarking that the culi- 
nary department of the Rambler would require a Sunday 
off. Thus a mutiny was quelled and every one made 
happy, including the hotel proprietor. E . 

Friday Harbor is an excellent one, albeit a little deep 
for raising a heavy anchor. It is well protected from all 
winds, easy of ingress and egress, and is the best place 
among the islands for purchasing any kind of supplies. 
On a previous visit only a few weeks before we had 





AMONG THE SAN JUAN ISLANDS. 


anchored in company with the U. S. Revenue Cutter 
Grant, and exchanged visits with her officers. The prin- 
cipal article smuggled in these waters is Chinamen at 
$50 per. 

On board again at 2 P. M. we immediately got under 
way for East Sound. Once outside the harbor we found 
that the wind had increased rather than. decreased, but 
as our course soon brought it abeam and then aft we 
started sheets and proceeded to get as much speed out 
of the Rambler as she was ever guilty of. The tender 
towing astern made one continuous roar that almost 
drowned conversation in the cock-pit. The painter was 
tight enough for one to walk out on it, but although 
every one conceded the fact there were no offers. We 
carried the wind aft clear up to the end of East Sound. 
This is a good place for yachtsmen to stay away from. 
We walked several miles and worked all the farm-houses 
for milk and bread, but didn’t get a rise. Query—what 
does the local creamery make butter of? The anchorage 
here is very exposed with a south wind, and it is apt to 
be a tedious beat in or out. We found it a beat out 
the next morning. The Artist had become so engrossed 
in a sketch composed of a broken-down wharf and the 
back end of a grocery store that we delayed our departure 
with the anchor hove short until the “color-schéme” 
could be evolved. 

Now, if the reader will refer to the chart he will ob- 
serve a small island almost blocking the passage between 
Blakely and Orcas Islands. This is appropriately called 
Obstruction Island, and the passages north and south of 
it the Obstruction Passages. We took the north passage 
this time because it is wider (although longer). We will 
know better next time. I have been through both and 
the narrower and shorter passage is best, as the wind 
can draw straight through. We got becalmed when al- 
most through the north passage, and for about half an 
hour had a rather anxious time drifting back and forth 
within 100 yards of a fine breeze that we could see on 
the water at the mouth of the passage just ahead. It is 
so much trouble to take the cover off the tender and put 
it on again tight that we thought we would try to get 
through without it, but we couldn’t. We finally got Chris 
out in the tender and five minutes’ tow was enough. 
Whew! How that wind did blow up Rosario Strait. The 





“A STRONG WIND AND A SMOOTH SEA.” 


tender dropped the tow line and then tried in vain to 
catch up.” We had to heave to and wait for it. Then 
easing main and head sheets we jogged along under fore- 
sail only- until the cover could be made fast on the tender. 
With a quartering wind we romped across Rosario Strait, 
rounded the southern point of Lummi Island and opened 
up the city of Whatcom, off which we dropped anchor 
about 6 P. M. 

We spent two days in Whatcom and said good-bye 
to the Lawyer and the Artist, who left by train for Van- 
couver, B. C. We left Whatcom about noon and an- 
chored that night in Watmouth Bight, a very secure and 
sheltered harbor in the southeast side of Lopez Island. 
This is a good port of departure for the run across the 
straits. A salmon trap is situated here and the trap men 
kindly presented us with a king salmon that would weigh 
at least 25 pounds. 

For our passage across the straits we had very little 
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wind and evening found us becalmed off Smith Island. 
There is anchorage off the north shore in about four 
fathoms, protected to some extent from prevailing west- 
erly winds by a bed of kelp nearly a mile in extent. No 
vessel should lie here, however, with any appearance of 
bad weather. The next morning we were under way at 
4 A. M., but with a very light breeze which failed alto- 
gether about 7 o’clock with us not more than three miles 
on our way. We started towing and kept at it steadily 
the whole morning, Chris, Jim and the writer each taking 
one hour shifts and relieving each other. The water was 
just like-oil. Not a.single catspaw visible in any direc- 
tion. The sun was like a ball of copper through the haze, 
caused by smoke from forest fires. We took the circuit- 
ous course shown by the chart in order to avail ourselves 
of the ebb tide on which we left Smith Island, and later 
the flood tide, on which we wished to be sure and make 
Port Townsend, and not be again carried back up Rosario 
Strait. Everything worked to a charm. We towed 
through the very spot where the tide rips had been so 
fierce less than two weeks before, and passed inside of 
Point Wilson about noon. Inside the bay there was a 
nice land breeze, so we trimmed the sails which had been 
flapping idly all the morning and stood in until off the 
town where anchor was dropped only long enough to get 
the mail and some fresh provisions. Then anxious to 
get back to Seattle, we were again on our way with a 
nice free wind which held until evening, when we an- 
chored about five miles north of Apple Tree Cove. 
Nearly another whole day of light airs was necessary 
to make the last 25 miles, but it was accomplished at last 
and about 4 P. M. we picked up a mooring at the Seattle 
feat anchorage and the cruise of the Rambler was 
nis| 


Design for a Cruising Yawl. 


In 1899 Mr. T. W. Hobron, commodore of the Ha- 
waiian Y. C., had a 25ft. waterline cruising knockabout 
built in San Francisco from designs made by Mr. 
Vaughan D. Bacon, of Barnstable, Mass. The boat, 
which was named Gladys, was shipped out to Honolulu 
on the deck of a steamer. For the last four years 
Mr. Hobron has used Gladys: constantly for racing and 
offshore cruising in the Pacific." She proved to be such 
a very satisfactory craft that when the time came when 
he wanted a larger boat he commissioned Mr. Bacon 
to get up the plans. 

We publish in this issue the plans of Mr. Hobron’s 
new boat. She is t1oft. longer on the waterline than 
Gladys, and is to be rigged as a yawl. The new boat 
will be built in San Francisco and will make the long 
trip oft to Honolulu on her own bottom. 

The dimensions of the boat are as follows: 

Length— 
L. W. Ly. ce scccccccsccccccccccscees SSit. 
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Me cuca w nae adsontacae da none ker 2ft. 6in. 

SN ete black audd? bn6-aWaddiaeen deve 3it. gin. 
Breadth— 

Ne sana dwieh Cagdwanineeh en 12ft. 8in. 

Maso en ca thawed eg I2ft 
Draft— 

NN Sd ihc is dd aawena eee seecacave’s 7it. 
OE Se SR eT ee Iy tons 
ES ered ows sc c'cce Ma cates Wir dacedhes sot¢ 7.5 tons 
Sail area— 

a ey Soe See ee ee cee 200 sq. ft 

SHAVER 2c ceccceccccsccceccscccecces 165 sq. ft 

Ee i cidaagatiea cave ceasaoves 845 sq. ft 

RNR OR ECE One On eee 300 sq. ft 

RD incciths tua Sieseeasiwkdnrce ea 1,510 sq. ft. 


The displacement is generous, and the construction 
ample for a boat of 40 to 46ft. waterline, as she is 
intended for offshore cruising. The deadwood is ar- 
ranged so that an auxiliary can be installed at any time, 
the engine being placed under half deck between cabin 
and cockpit. The companionway is on the starboard 
side of the center and leads into a steerage containing 
chart table (which can be used for extra berth, if de- 
sired), drawers, chart and book shelves, and locker for 
oilskins. Opposite, on the port side, is the owner’s 
stateroom, with bureau, clothes locker, set wash bowl, 
drawers under berth, etc. The main cabin has two 
regular berths with transoms to extend, making two 
extra berths, with lockers and drawers under berths, 
floor space between transoms, 4ft. sideboard and small 
lockers and extension table. Forward of the main 
cabin is. the toilet room to starboard, with patent closet, 
set wash bowl and linen and clothes lockers. The 
headroom, in cabin under carlins, is 6ft. 2in. The 
galley is large and roomy, with dresser, sink, ice chests, 
food and dish lockers. Forecastle has patent closet 
for crew, lockers and two pipe berths. The water 
tanks, under the cockpit at each side, have a capacity 
of 200 gallons, and are piped to stateroom, galley and 
toilet. The sail plan is small and snug, and includes 
topsail, balloon jib topsail, storm topsail and square 
sail for running in heavy weather. 


Yale Corinthian Y. C’s. New House 


It is hoped that the new Yale Corinthian Y. C. house 
at Morris Cove, will be ready by the middle of this 
month. The house is 31ft. wide, 4oft. long, with a 
piazza 12ft. wide running across the entire front. From 
this piazza two large double glass doors lead into the 
main room of the building, which is 30 by 2oft., with a 
great fireplace at the rear end. The woodwork of this 
room, when finished, will be stained a dark color and 
the hangings will be red. To the left and rear of the 
main room, looking from the front, will be a large 
kitchen, while to the right and rear will be the locker 
room, completely fitted up. On the second floor three 
large rooms are being fitted up for the servants of the 

club. C. F. Greishaber. of Norcross Brothers, who is 


: caeciotanding the work on the Bicentennial buildings, 


isthe architect of the new house. The officers of the 


FOR T. W. HOBRON, COMMODORE HAWAIIAN JY. C., 


1903. 
present year are as follows: Com., D. R. McKee, ’03; 
Vice-Com., W. A. Clark, ’03S.; "Rear Com., David 
Boies, ‘ Treas., R. H. Thomas, 05; Sec., W..L. 
Mitchell, 


The Yale “Corinthian Y. C. from a very sm iM be- 
ginning in 1881, has grown to a membership of nearly 
400, with a large field of boats. In 1881 the club was 
known as “The Yale Y. C.,” and its membership was 
about thirty. The officers were: Com., John J. Phelps, 
83; Vice-Com., William H. Parsons, Jr., ’82; Sec. and 
Treasurer, John B. Woodward, ’83. The fleet con- 
sisted of nine yachts, varying from a a1ft. catboat, La 
Cigale, owned by J. E. Wayland, ’83, to a 45ft. schooner 
Edith, owned by H. L. Whittlesey, 84. This unpre- 
tentious fleet had its anchorage at Morris Cove, where 
the clubhouse was situated. From this humble begin- 
ning the club grew very rapidly, tripling its member- 
ship the following year, and enlarging its fleet In 
1885 the interest in yachting began to decline and short- 


ly after that the club went out of existence. Jt was 
not until 1892 that sufficient interest was shown 
in yachting to warrant reorganizing the club. The 


following year the yacht club was reorganized under 
the name of the Yale Corinthian Y. C. The officers 
at this time were: Com., Guy B. Miller, ’94; Vice-Com., 


Henry B. Harris, ’95; Rear Com., William A. Delano, 
’95; Sec. and Treas., Harold W. Buck, ’94S. The mem- 
bers numbered about 200. The fleet also was greatly 


increased, amounting to about thirty yachts. The club- 
house and anchorage as before were situated at Mor- 
ris Cove. 

From this time on the club advanced rapidly. In 
the summer of 1894 a regatta was sailed with Harvard, 
on June 27, the day before the Yale-Harvard boat race 
at New London. There were five classes entered, rang- 
ing from sloops and cutters of 30 to 4oft. waterline, to 
catboats of below 2oft. waterline. Schooners were 
entered in the race, rating 84 per cent. of their water- 
line. The challenge cup offered for this regatta was 
won by Yale with a total of 21 points to Harvard’s 16. 
In 1895 the club had a regatta open to. all yacht clubs 
having stations on Long Island Sound. The yachts 
entered in this regatta were restricted to a racing /ength 
of 6oft. In the spring of 1897 the club decided to build 
a new 1I5ft. racing class of half-raters. These boats 
were designed and built by W. H. Hand, of New Bed- 
ford. Their dimensions were 15ft. on the waterline, 
a2ift. gin. over all, 6ft. 3in. beam and 3ft. 6in. draft, with 
the centerboard ‘down. There was a sail area of 350 
sq. ft. in their jib and mainsail rig. 

Although the one-design class of 1897 proved a failure 
in point of design, the idea of a one-design class was 
followed out in 1901 in the Swampscott dories. These 
boats were built by Gerry E. Emmons, of Swamrscott, 
Mass. Their dimensions are: Length of the waterline, 
17{t.; over all, 21ft.; beam; sft.; draft, 6in., with cen- 
terboard down 3ft. "The rig is a leg of mutton main- 
sail and a small jib, with a total sail area of 100 sq. ft. 
The fleet of dories now numbers 28, and for this class 
two races are given every week for cups offered by the 
club and by graduates. The scoring for a series is one 

oint for finishing and one point for every boat astern. 

esides the one-design class now in = Yale Corin- 
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STEAM YACHT ELG RUDOR—OUTBOARD ‘PROFIL E, 
thian Y. C., there are 22 other yachts in the fleet, rang- 
ing from a 8sft. yawl to a 2oft. catboat—Yale Alumni 
Weekly. 


The Steam Yacht Elgrudor. 


WE publish herewith the outboard profile, cabin and 
deck plans of the steam yacht Elgrudor, that is now 
under construction at Mr. Robert Jacob’s yard at City 
island. She was designed by Mr. Henry J. Gielow, and 
is being built under his supervision for Mr. Sovencer 
Kellogg, of Buffalo. 

Her dimensions follow: 

Length— 
SRN eon Sohn bs a wae so oa tbe ae ee 
SPE ME Ls ect hehe <xcee nes coerey Law a eee 
Overhang— 
Forward 
a 
Breadth— 
Extreme 
Freeboard— 
PE. cosh akuske cOceay sus tecre es co ae 
Least sit 6in. 
Aft : eee oft. 6in. 

Elgrudor is a handhaoune veonel of [ steet construction, 
and “will undoubtedly prove fast. She is schooner 
rigged, and has one funnel. Four boats will be car- 
ried on the davits. 

There are two deck houses each 23{t. in length. In 
the forward house is the dining saloon 14ft. 6in. long. 
In the after end of the deck house, on the port side, is 
the captain’s stateroom, and opposite, on the starboard 
side, is the pantry, which is connected with the galley 
on the deck below by a dumbwaiter. The deck house 
aft will be used as a general lounging room. 

The forecastle is 12ft. long, and has accommoda- 
tion for eight men. In the forward end is a wash 
basin and patent closet for the men, as well as ample 
locker room for their clothes. Aft of the forecastle is 
a room for the petty officers, which :s oft. long, and 
has berths for four men. On either side is a large 
wardrobe for their belongings. Next aft comes the 
galley, which is 6ft. long and runs the full width of the 
boat. This room is equipped with all modern fittings 
that will aid the cook in his work. Aft of the galley is 
the engine and boiler space, 22ft. long. 

The owner’s quarters are aft of the engine space, and 
are reached by a staircase from the after deck house. 
The owner’s stateroom is 8ft. long and extends the 
full width of the vessel. This room is separated from 
the engine room by two steel bulkheads with an air 
space between. Along the forward end of the state- 
room are hanging lockers, drawers and the bureau. 
On either side of the room there is a berth. A pas- 
sageway runs aft from the owner’s room that gives 
access to the other staterooms. On the port side of 
the passage are two staterooms, each 6ft. 6in. long and 
a toilet room 2ft. 6in. long. On the starboard side 
of the passageway is a stateroom 6ft. 6in. long, and a 
bath room 6ft. 6in. long. A door at the after end of 
the passage opens into the after stateroom or !adies’ 
cabin, which is 8ft. 6in. long. All the staterooms are 
roomy and will be very attractively fitted up. The 
rooms below are well ventilated by either port holes 
or sti. The yacht is lighted throughout by elec- 
tricity. ree is fast nearing completion, ard will 
be launch rly in the season, 
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CABIN AND DECK PLANS——DESIGNED BY HENRY J. GIELOW FOR SPENCER KELLOGG, 1902. 


Conditions Governing Match for Manhasset 
Bay Challenge Cup. 


Conditions agreed upon between the Manhasset Bay 
Y. C. and the Indian Harbor Y. C.; to govern a match 
to be sailed for the Manhasset Bay Challenge Cup un- 
der the auspices of the Manhasset Bay Y. C., during 
season of 1903: 


Management of Match.—The match shall be mana; me b 


a com- 
mittee “. three : one to be selected by t anhasset 
Bay Y. C., one the Indian Harbor Y. C. 


(neither of whom 
shall be . member of the respective clubs), and the third to be 
chosen by the two thus selected. Each club shall nominate its 
representative and notify the — club of his acceptance of the 
nomination, not later than May 1, 

This committee shali have all We powers of a race committee, 
and shall elect its chairman from their own number. 

Subject to the Declaration of Trust governing the cup and 
these conditions, the committee shall have the entire direction 
of the match. 

Date of Races.—The races of the match shall be sailed on 
Monday, June 29; Tuesday, June 30, and Wednesday, July 1. 

In the event of failure to race on any of the dates scheduled, 
for any reason deemed sufficient by the committee, or in the 
event of a tie, as a result of the first three races, the series shall 
be continued daily thereafter, Sunday excepted, until the match 
is won. 

Crews.—Each club competing shall file with the committee on 
the completion of each day’s race a crew certificate on the stand- 
ard form of the Yacht Racing Association of Long Island Sound, 
which, in addition to the details called for, must state the club to 
or mee each amateur member of the crew of its representative yacht 
velongs. 

Time Limit.—For a race of the match to count as such one of 
the yachts competing must cross the finish line within five hours 
after the starting signal is given for such race. 

Courses.—It is hereby a or and understood that the distance 

to be sailed over windward and leeward courses shall approximate 
16 nautical miles, and over triangular courses, 18 nautical miles. 
. The races of the match shall = sailed in the following order: 
Monday, June 29, to windward and leeward; Tuesday, Tone 30, 
over triangular course; Wednesday, July 1, to windward and lee- 
ward. 

Should any additional races be necessary to decide the winner 
of the match they shall be sailed alternately over the above 
courses. 

Starts and Signals.—The starts shall be made from the black 
and red buoy to the northward and eastward of Execution Light, 
except where a windward and leeward course cannot be laid from 
this point, in which event the committee shall establish a starting 
point as near as possible to said buoy. 

The windward and leeward course shall be laid to a mark 
down the Sound, four nautical miles to windward or leeward of 
the starting point, and shall be sailed twice over, the marks to 
be rounded on the starboard hand. The compass bearings shall 
be announced before the nates of the preparatory signal. 

The triangular course shall be from the same starting point 
to the red spar buoy off Scotch Caps, thence to a mark off Red 
Springs point in Hempstead Bay, thence to the starting point, 
the course to be sailed over twice. All marks to be rounded on 
the starboard hand, unless it be deemed desirable by the com- 
mittee that the course be sailed in the reverse direction, when 
they shall be left on the port hand. 

The starting signals shall be as follows: 

Preparatory— Hoisting of the blue peter on the committee boat. 

Warning—Five minutes later, hoisting of a red ball. 

Start—Five minutes later, dropping of the red _ ball. 

Attention shall be called to each signal by the firing of a gun 
or blowing of a whistle aboard the committee boat. 

Signed, sealed and delivered on the 3d day of A ae 

Per er Secretary. 


Mawmauasset Bay 
Inptan Harsor Y. C., 
Per Secretary. 
YACHT CLUB NOTES. 


At a recent marine of the Ocean Y. C., Stapleton, 
Staten Island, the following officers were elected: 
Com., Otto E. Schroeder; Vice- Com., William Olsen; 
Rear Com., William Anderson; Fleet ‘Captain, William 
Lindsay; Fleet Surgeon, Arthur T. Welch; Sec., Henry 
Harder; Treas., Frank Rieff. 


‘ 
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The Yacht Masters’ and Engineers’ Association have 
elected the following officers: Pres., George E. Nut- 
ter; Vice-Pres., Jefferson S. Briggs; Treas., Elbert F. 
Bishop; Sec., Henry T. Smith; Trustees, rr, I. Miller, 
Henry Lang, Harry Betts, D. W. Pratt and D. C. 
Packard; Quartermaster, C. W. Wood and C. J. Peter- 
son. The association’s headquarters are at the foot 
of Twenty-third Street, South Brooklyn. 


Rar 


The Regatta Committee of the New York Y. ©. has 
given out the racing schedule for the coming season, 
which is as follows: 

May 21, Thursday, Glen Cove course, 90-footers; 23, 
Saturday, Glen Cove course, 90-footers; 26, Tuesday, 
Glen Cove course, 9o-footers; 28, Thursday, Glen Cove 
course, 90-footers; 30, Saturday, Glen Cove course, 90- 
footers; June 8, Monday, off Sandy Hook, 9o-footers; 
11, Thursday, Annual Regatta, New York Bay; 12, 
Friday, off Sandy Hook, go-footers; 15, Monday, Glen 
Cove cups; 27, Saturday, Newport, R. I., 90-footers; 
30, Tuesday, Newport, R. I., 90-footers; July 2, Thurs- 
day, Newport, R. I., g0-footers; 4, Saturday, Newport, 
R. I., 90-footers; 6, Monday, Newport, R. I., 90-footers; 
8, Wednesday, Newport, R. I., 90-footers. 

Annual Cruise—July 16, Thursday, Glen Cove; 17, 
Friday, Morris Cove; 18, Saturday, New Londen; 19, 
Sunday, New London; 20, Monday, Newport, R. L.; 
21, Tuesday, Vineyard Haven; 22, Wednesday, oer os 
R. I.; 23, Thursday, Astor Cups, Newport, R. 24, 
Friday, disband, Newport, R Rt 

Newport Series.—July 27, Monday, Newport, R. I.; 
- Tuesday, Newport, R. I.; 29, Wednesday, Newport, 


I. 

Trial Races. en 30, ee. Newport, R. L.; 
Aug. Saturday, Newport, R. I.; 4, Tuesday, New- 
port, R’ I.; 6, Thursday, Newport, R. L; 8, Saturday, 
Newport, R. I. 


America’s Cup Races—Aug. 20, Thursday, Sandy 
Hook lightship; 22, Saturday, Sandy Hook lightship; 
25, Tuesday, Sandy Hook lightship; 27, Thursday, Sandy 
Hook lightship; 20, rep Sandy Hook lightship. 

Autumn Race.—Sept. 17, Thursday, Glen Cove course. 


Rae 
The complete racing schedule of the New York C. C. 
for this season is as follows: 
June 13—Spring regatta. 
—"s 20—Yacht Racing Association of Gravesend 
. Brooklyn Y. 
5 27—Yacht Racing Association of Gravesend 


a 

July 11—Record sailing for open and decked canoes. 
Yacht Racing Association of Gravesend Bay, Benson- 
hurst Y. C. 


July 18—Record sailing. 

July 25—Yacht Racin 
Bay, Marine and Field 

Aug. 1—Record sailing. » Yacht Racing Asgociation 
of Gravesend Bay, Broo lyn » & 2 


Sept. 5—Yacht Racing Association of Gravesend Bay. 
Sept. 12—Fall regatta. 


Sept. 19—Yacht Racing Association of Gravesend 
Bay, Bensonhurst Y: C. 
RRR 
At the annual meeting of the Portland Y. C., held in 
March, the following were elected officers for the com- 
ing year: Com., Dr. Charles W. Bray; Vice-Com., 


aa of Gravesend 
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Fritz H. Jordan; Sec., Charles W. Small; Treas., Carl 
F. A. Weber. 

The following were appointed by the Commedore: 
Fleet Captain, Philip I. Jones; Fleet Surgeon, Dr. Will- 
iam H. Bradford. 

















































RRR 


The annual meeting and election of officers of the 
Southern Y. C. took place at New Orleans, La., April 
2, the following officers being elected: Com., Albert 
Baldwin; ViceCom., A. M. Cooke; Rear Com., J. A. 
Rawlins; Treas., J. J. Hooper; Sec., L. D. Sampsell. 


YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


For advertising relating to this department see pages ii and iii. 





Czarina, the steam yacht built at the Crescent Shipyard, 
Flizabethport, N. J., for Mr. Charles S. Bryan, was suc- 
cessfully launched on Saturday afternoon, April 4. She is 
built throughout cf steel and the hull is sub-divided into 
six watertight compartments. There is a double bottom 
which runs the entire length of the vessel. She is 166it. 
3in. over all, 14oft. waterline, 22ft. breadth and 8ft. 6in. 
draft. Her engines are of 1,800 indicated horse-power, 
and her builders guarantee a speed of 15 knots. Her coal 
bunkers have a large capacity, and she will have a steam- 
ing radius of 3,000 miles at a 9-knot speed. 

In the forward deck house are the music room, owner’s 
room and bath, dining room and pantry. Below deck the 
owner’s quarters are forward of the engine space, while 
the officers’ and crew’s quarters are aft. 

Four boats are carried on the davits, a launch, a gig, a 
cutter and a dinghy. The yacht is lighted throughout 
by electricity. 








Canoeing. 
Qe 
Prizes for Canoeists. 


In order to encourage canoeists and small boat sailors, who do 
their knocking about on inland waters; to keep a record of their 
trips and experiences, the publishers of Forest AND STREAM 
offer cash prizes for the best accounts of cruises taken during the 
season of 1903. As few restrictions as possible will be imposed, 
and those given are made only with the view of securing some 
uniformity among the competitors’ stories, so that the judges will 
be able to make a fair award. 

The prizes will be as follows: 

First, $50.00. 

Second, $25.00. 

Third, $15.00. 

Fourth and Fifth, $10.00 each. 

Sixth to Eighth, $5.00 each. 

I. The cruise must be actually taken between May 1 and 
November 1, 1903. 

II. The cruise must be made on the (fresh water) inland streams 
and lakes of the United States or Canada. 

1II. The canoe or boat in which the cruise is made must not 
be more than 18ft. long over all. 

IV. An accurate log of the trip must be kept, and all incidents 
and information that would be of value to other canoeists cover- 
ing the same route should be carefully recorded. 

V. A description of the boat in which the cruise is made 
should preface the story, and a list of outfit and supplies. 

VI. Photographs of the boat and of the country passed through, 
not smaller than 4x5, should, if possible, accompany each story, 
and they will be considered in making the awards. 

VII. Stories should contain not less than five thousand words, 
written on one side of the paper only. 

VIII. An outline chart of the trip drawn on white paper in 
black ink (no coloring pigment to be used) siould also be 
sent in. 

1X. Competitors should avoid the use of slang or incorrect 
nautical expressions in their stories, as it will count against them 
in awarding the prizes. 

Each manuscript to which a prize is awarded shall become the 
property of the Forest and Stream Publishing Company. All 
manuscript should reach the office of the Forest and Stream 
Publishing Company, 346 Broadway, New York, N. Y., on or 
before December 1, 1903. 





A. C. A. Life Members. 


: Editor Forest and Stream: 
I beg to inform you that in accordance with the amend- 
THE LAUNCHING OF SHAMROCK III.-—~STERN VIEWS. ments to the constitution and by-laws of the American 
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Canoe Association, the following have been constituted 
life members. The names are entered in the order oi 
their receipt by the Board of Governors from Edward 
Muller, purser, Atlantic Division A. C. 

Robert J. Wilkin, Brooklyn, N. Y.; H. Ceili Quick, 


Yonkers, N. Y . Frank C. Moore, Bensonhurst, N. Y. 
Ropert j. Witkin, 
President Bd. of Gov. A. C. A. 
Aprit 4. 








Bile Bange and Gallery 


Cincinnati Rifle Association, 


Cincinnati, O.—At the regular meeting of this Association on 
March 29 the following scores were shot. A strong, changeable 
wind prevailed all day, which made high scores scarce. 

Our semi-annual 100-shot match took place at this shoot. 


Gindele and Nestler shot well, considering the weather. Con- 


ditions, 200yds., ofihand, Standard -target: 
Nea Sods ccoans 020bcseserseSevied 90 88 83 82 82 81 80 80 79 77—822 
Gindele 





89 89 87 84 84 $2 82 79 76 73—825 
84 








Ser caivscsevecusounssnesanss 84 82 80 79 79 79 78 74 66—785 
PAD Wcecedssoadsoweniactisevens pene 83 81 80 76 74 74 74 72 70 63—747 
Rt eng. ce cnak tens ¥eeseseuens? 82 80 78 78 77 74 71 71 69 66—746 
LAME biubeihs Sb iar es cond tsouseusepee 81 79 77 76 «4 73 72 68 67 67—734 
Bews nc cpscibapsonccddescndeces verde 81 77 74 4473. 

O6GE, aei bite cncagscdeenevessdss 80 79 79 78 « 76 74 74 72 T2761 
ee ee ee ae 79 77 7 74 (2 69 69 68 65 52—702 
WORMMINE sn on Gan 000d sptboeepevercesss 79 76 75 72 71 

Troungine= i cecieeci odes veseceees 76 75 74 3 68 67 66 66 65 6i—691 
DE. acnncevasekdedbabussesauestey 76 75 72 70 68. > os ce 
SPR Ans conta beersngpadccnncebéuent ob RR Eo) rere 
Freitag ... pa kuae hue heteekboeetinl 7 73 €9 6 64 sie 

Honor target: ‘Mesto 21, Gindele 23, Payne 24, Hofer 23, Lux 
18, Odell 23, Roberts 20, Jonschet 21, Trounstine 20, Hofman 21, 
Drube 17, Freitag 24. 

Crapshooting. 
-— oe 
Fixtures. 

*April 8.—Allegheny, Pa.—North Side Gun Club. L. B. Flem- 
ing, Sec’y. 

April 10.—North Hudson Driving Park, N. J.—Second annual 
individual Eastern championship at live birds; 20 birds, $10, 
birds included. 

April 10.—New Haven, Conn., Gun Club’s all-day tournament. 
John E. Bassett, Sec’y. 


Aug. 12-15.—Toronto, Can.—Annual tournament of the Dominion 
Trapshooting and Game Protective Association. A. W. Throop, 
Sec-y-Treas. 

April 14-17.—Kansas City, Mo.—The Interstate Association’s 
fourth Grand American Handicap at targets, at Blue River Shoot- 


ing Park. One thousand dollars added to the purses. Elmer E. 
Shaner, Secretary-Manager, 111 Fourth avenue, Pittsburg, Pa. 
April 16.—Kent, O.—P« tage County Gun Club’s tri-county 
shoot. W. L. Lyman, Sec’y. 
April 18.—Glen Kock, Pa.—Open shoot for live-bird champion- 


ship of York county, Pa., 


and all-day shoot of Glen Rock Gus 
Club. 


Allen M. Seitz, Sec’y. 


April 20.—Springfield, Mass.—Spring tournament of the Spring- 
field Gun Club. C. L. Kites, Sec’y 

April 20.—Patriots’ Day shoot of ihe Haverhill, Mass., Gun Club. 
S. G. Miller, Sec’y. 


April 21-22.—Olean, N. 
ment. B. D. 

April 21-22. 
sec y. 

April 21-23.—Concordia, Kans.—Kansas State Spotemes'y Asso- 
ciation’s State shoot, under auspices of Concordia Blue Ribbon 
Gun Club; $300 added. F. W. 

ame i Rushylvania, O., Gun Club’s shoot. 
Troy, O Gun Club’s tournament. 


yril 22 
onpril 22-23.—Pittsburg, Pa.—Herron Hill Gun Club. 


Y., Gun Club’s fourth annual tourna- 
Nobles, Sec’y. 


Attica, Ind., Gun Club’s tournament. - C. B. Lamme, 


Olney, Sec’y. 








Harry 
Ve andergrift, Sec’y. 
April 26.--Brooklyn, L. I.—Fulton Gun Club’s shoot. G. R. 
Schneider, Sec’y. 
April 28-30.—Paducah, Ky., Gun Club’s tournament. 
April 28-May 1.—Lincoln, Neb.—Nebraska State Sportsmen’s As- 
sociation’s twenty-seventh annual tournament, under the auspices 


of the Lincoln Gun Club. F. E. 
April 29.—Wellington, 

shoot. H. 
May 1-2 


Mockett, Sec’y. 
Mass.—Boston Gun Club’s annual team 
C. Kirkwood, Sec’y, 23 Elm street, Boston. 

Annual spring shoot of the Glen Rock, Pa., 
Allen M. ‘Seitz, Sec’y. 

May 4-6.—Tournament of the Mississippi Valley Trapshooters’ 
and Game Protective Association, under auspices of Vicksburg, 
Miss., Gun Club. 

*May 5-6.—Irwin, Pa., Gun Club’s tournament. John Withers, 
Sec’y. 

May 6-7.—Union City, Ind.—Parent Gun Club’s tournament. 

May 6-7.—Lafayette, Ind.—Lafayette Gun Club’s tournament. 

May 6-7.—Titusville, Pa., Gun Club’s annual tournament. T. L. 
Andrews, Sec’y. 


May 7-8.—Wilmington, Del.—Wawasett Gun Club’s target tour- 


nament. 

May 9-10.—Chicago, Ill.— 
cent Gun Club. 

May 12-15.—Pekin, III. 
tournament. 

May 13-14.—Crawferdsville, Ind., Gun Club’s tournament. 

May 13-14.—Dubois, Pa.—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
ment, under the auspices of the Dubois Rod and Gun Club. U. 
S. N. Crouse, Sec’y 


Gun Club. 


Spring tournament of the Grand Cres- 


Illinois State Sportsmen’s Association 


May 1416.—El Reno, Okl.—Oklahoma Territory Sportsmen’s 
Association’s fourth annual tournament. 

May 16.—East Walpole, Mass.—All-day shoot of the Neponset 
Gun Club. Edgar Bills, Sec’y. 

May 18.—Marion, Ind., Gun Club’s tournament. 

May 19-21.—Osceola, la.—lowa State Sportsmen’s Association’s 
twenty-sixth annual tournament. 

May 19-22.—\\ issinoming, Philadelphia. —Thirteenth annual tour- 


nament of the Pennsylvania State Sportsmen’s Association, under 
auspices of the Florists’ Gun Club of Philadelphia. V. V. Dorp, 
Sec 


May 21-22.—New Paris, O., Gun Club’s tournament. 
May 21-22.—Kenton, O., Gun Club’s tournament. 
May 21-22.—Kenton, O.—Shoot of the Kenton Gun Club. A. G, 


Merriman, Sec’ y-Treas. F 

May 24-26.—San Francisco, Cal., Trapshooting Association’s three 
days’ gos handicap tournament. Open to all; $1,500 added. 
Cc. C. Nauman, manager. 

May 26-27.—Dubuque, Ia., Gun_Club’s fourth annual amateur 
target tournament. A. F. Heeb, Sec’y. | 

*May 26-27.—Brownsville, Pa.—Brownsville Gun Club tourna- 
ment. W. T. Doherty, Sec’y. 

May 27-28.—Williamsport,  Pa.—The Interstate Association’s 
tcurnament, under the auspices of the West Branch Rod and 


Gun Club. H. A. Dimick, Sec’y 

May 27-28.—Fort Wayne, Ind.- *wo- day bluerock tournament of 
the Corner Rod and Gun Club; $100 added. John V. Linker, 
Sec’y. 

May pa City, Ind.—Spring tournament of the Parent 
Grove Gun Club. 

May 30.—Altoona, Pa., Rod and Gun Club’s tournament. G. G. 
Zeth, Sec’y. 

May 30.—Tournament of the East Harrisburg, Pa, Shooting 
Association. 

May 30.—Newport, R. [I.—Second annual tournament of the 


Aquidneck Gun Club. J. S. Coggeshall, Sec’y. 

Mey 30.—Detroit, Mic ‘.—Winchester Gun ‘Club's Decoration 
Day it annual tournament; >"i dey. Rose system and average 
ae. Sliding handicap, 16, 18 and 2%yds. D. A. Hitchcock, 

c’y-Treas. 


June 2-5.—Baltimore, Md.—Third annual Baltimore County 
shoot; three days targets; one day live birds; $500 in purses and 
prizes. Hawkins and Malone, Managers. 

June 3-4—Boston, Mass.—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
ment, under the auspices of the Boston Shooting Association. 


R. Dickey, Sec’y. 
"heb 35.—P i burg, W. Va.—Sixth annual tournament of the 


West Virginia Sportsmen’s Association, under auspices of Ohio 
Valley Shooting Asso¢iation. 

on. — .—Greenville, O.—Spring tournament of the Greenville 
on Clu 


**June, second week.—Shreveport, La.—Caddo Gun Club’s tour- 
nament. 

June 7-8.—Ligonier, > Gun Club’s tournament. 

June 8-12.—Ossining, Y.—New York State shoot, under the 
auspices of the Ossining Gun Club. 

une 9-10.—Lafayette, Ind.—Indiana State shoot, under auspices 

Lafayette Gun Club. 

“Jano 11.—Sioux City, i annual amateur tournament 
of the Soo Gun Club. . Duncan, Sec’y. 

June 9-11. —Cincinnati, "te —Seventeenth annual target tourna- 
ment of the Ohio Trapshooters’ League. Chas. T. Dreihs, or 

*June 10-11. .—Ruffsdale, Pa., Gun Club’s tournament. R. 
Deniker, Sec’y. 


June 16-19.—Warm Springs, Ga.—The Interstate Association’s 


tournament, under the auspices of the Meriwether Gun Club. 
Chas. L. Davi Sec’y. 
June 16-18.—New London, Ia.—Seventh annual midsummer tar- 


get tournament of the New London Gun Club. 
*June 17-18.—McKeesport, Pa., tournament. 
June 24-25.—Rutherford, N. J.—Interstate Association tourna- 
ment under the mg of the Union Gun Club. 
pe fs ag .—New Castle, Pa., Gun Club’s tournament. James 
tkinson, 


July re Me.—All-day tournament of the Riverside 
Shooting Club. Fred W. Atkinson, Sec’y. 
poy qo-ttomter, Pa., Gun Club’s tournament. J. O’H, 

enny, 

July 8-9. —Huntsville, Ala.—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
ment, under the auspices of the Huntsville Gun Cate E. R. 
Matthews, Sec’y. 

July 8-10.—Arkansas State Sporismen’s Association’s thirteenth 
annual meeting and tournament, under the auspices of the Jones- 
boro, Ark., Gun Club, of which Matthews is Sec’y-Treas. 

**July, second week.—Mem his, Tenn., Gun Club’s tournament. 

*July 21-22.—Beaver Falls, Pa., Gun Club’s tournament. W. R. 
Keefer, Sec’y. 

July 30-Aug. 1.—Viroqua, Wis.—The Interstate Association’s 
tournament, under the auspices of the Viroqua Rod and Gun Club. 
Dr. R. W. Baldwin, Sec’y 

*Aug. 5-6. -Brownsville, Ten od and Gun Club’s tournament. 

Aug. 12-15.—Toronto, Ont.—Annual tournament of the Dominion 
Trapshooting and Game Protective Association. A. W. Throop, 
Sec’y-Treas., Ottawa, Can. 

Aug. 19-20. —Ottawa, Iil.—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
ment, under the auspices of the Rainmakers’ Gun Club. Paul A. 
Selember, Sec’y. 

Wm. Buss- 


*Aug. 19-20. — iMillvale, Pa., Gun Club’s tournament. 
John Withero, 


ler, Sec’y. 
*Sept. 1-2.—Irwin, Pa., Gun Club’s tournament. 
2-3.—Akron, O.—The Interstate Association’s tournament, 


ec’y. 
Sept. 


soa the auspices of the Akron Gun Club. E. Wagoner, 
ec'y 

~*Sept. 9-10.—Enterprise Gun Club tournament. 

*Sept. 23-24.—Ruffsdale, Pa., Gun Club’s tournament. R. S. 
Deniker, Sec’y. 

Oct. 6-7.— —Allegheny, Pa.—North Side Gun Club’s tournament. 
L. B. Fleming, Sec’y. 

Oct. 20-21.— amoalee, Pa., Gun Club’s tournament. J. O’H 
Denny, Sec’y. 

Saturdays.—Chicago.—Garfield Gun Ciub; grounds W. Fifty- 


second avenue and Monroe street. Dr. J. W. Meek, Sec’y. 
*Member of Western Pennsylvania 
Chas. G. Grubb, Sec’y, 507 Woo 
**Members of Mississi 
tective Association. - J. 





Trapshooters’ League. 
street, Pittsburg. 

pi Valley Trapshooters’ and Game Pro- 
0 Bradfield, Sec’ y, Vicksburg, Miss. 


Limited Gun Club, 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind.—The tournament of the Limited Gun Club 
was held on April 2 and 3. 

Phere were thirty-six shooters on the first day. Kit Shephardson 
was high gun with 188 out of 200. The scores: 

Events: 
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3... _ Se ee 10 13 20 22 10 13 .. 22 1613 15 .. 
REED - cencesunpncdbbvvesaccdoone 81519 22 8151715181414 9 
oe Re ae eee 10 13 20 24 9 14 18 20 18 15 13 10 
PU scncscenQeseubhtbbbvoesosues 8131624 91L1L19M41110.. 
WROD | svipevesundkebbibusres oobese 9 14 19 21 10 13 16 211713 14 8 
VRGIR wn rccepipctencoheteeaspbaces 812 18 21 9 14 16 21 18 16 13 10 
DN ::-noskvbnets dihanisbbinss 000s <b 710156 24 912151815...... 
PREEES  veveciiccecguectans sense esée 7 14 16 25 10 12 17 23161414 9 
Le SIRE <n ccpnsvornsebetissbeces 912 20 24 9 15 15 24 18 14 15 10 
PORE. dsnkvccnswevieedegunieuycestys 61419 22 8 917 2217 1415 10 
BEM Guntetctevecuaadeeepeteatnhes 61117 22 $1115 22141115 9 
STING: “‘dincautheveduenstune> vend 6 81620 5141218141214 8 
OS ee ae 10 15 17 21 612 16 22191214 7 
PEER cs cccenuceebavtewetes os 7 15 18 25 10 15 18 22 20 13 14 10 
DL’ cobvodcbusspetthadeneeiveasite 9 14 18 23 10 15 16 2019 1515 9 
TE: SGibouehens be Senbasentasiend> 7 15 18 23 10 14 13 23 17 14 14 10 
ee. re BEMe Be Pees Co 
BONED onssceveneceecaeunswesdene 7 En <s\ ce 2 aeie oe REED oe 
De Lunch .. 131616 812. 0 2b ns se 
DEED . a 5cspaeonseneihebeteanebsues Se Dos so on 00 od Martie 6 
Dietrich 233 916.. 19 14 13 10 
SUR anak 21 713 14 22151410 9 
Leeson 1466913. 1810... 
Smoke ... . £.8. 8 us: & 
BR. nksencee -1002. = 14 9. 
AGATRROR, .0vccsqueneaiess so 
ABED cvccccsaprndep chdbeCEabh AgEBwebe! 56° 4000 06 on . 13 a i7 13 ii 8 
er ea ee eee ee -1718128. 
OO OS Se Sea S00 se ot iheuts 
SED. eoccowhvestccsagbcotindsteeiletniselew-em 60. on 13 “27T Bsc cs 
Thompson .........eccerccsecceecee oe oe ne oe ce oe oe oe 16 12.. 
ee ee eee a ee ee 12211 .. 
SEE in cvcowersessetucdeietpohe0ed-007 0s eolenien BO wh, es tea 613.. 
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off in attendance. Mr. 


On the second day there was a felling $ aieeee £206 
ay wit out oO 


J. L. Head was high gun on the secon 






targets. The scores: 

Events: 12345678 9 W112 

Targets: 10 15 20 25 10 15 10 25 20 15 15 10 
BRE ac acpontpocdovctocy) chasshines 10 15 18 24 10 13 16 1918 8 23 9 
Tripp - 91219 22 9141823171313 8 
Wiggins 8 il 2 221015171816 HN 13 9 
Faust . TBA &§LRUAWRU Ys 
CRAP cncngvsnsnnscteenedtebe -. 813 19.2410 11 16 2214 812 8 
SiseqsQeoh: * oc... cvascvecseccesay 10 15:18 22. 9 14 16 18 13 12 13 10 
Flynn ....... 7 18 18 23 9 151420161012 8 
Washburn ...... . 8121520 8 9121810 910 8 
Le Compte ..... - 9 16 19 24.10 14 19 23171213 9 
Gan och iepustinen - § 91422 6 81612131012 5 
Michaelis .......... . 101519 244 713112312 8 9 8 
Rigby osc cas cde fencacecdstebabsase 8.151516 513142213 914 8 
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DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


The tournament of the Pennsylvania State Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion, to be held at Wissinoming, Pa., May 18-21, under the 
auspices of the Florists’ Gm Club, has an attractive and elaborate 
programme. There will be $1,0(0 in prizes. The special events 
are as follows: First day, Tuesday, Ma: $108 ‘gaara eS event 2 leaks 
stake, 20 targets, $2.50 entrance, $1! - added, 
divided 25, 20, 18, 15, 12 and 10 per. cent.; oe event 0. % Milt 
Lindsley trophy, two-man a, 2 ingles and 6 pairs, 
ar, $10 added, divided 50, 30, and per cent.; State event 





No. 3, Florists’ handicap, 6 targets, $1 a sw 
$1.50, Rose ; aeetens ee fae 2, 1- point: peck taaheny Sool 
day, W eaanen day, M —State event as cd divided 
2 tapes, ot vearenoe, sweep ‘ added, 

15 and 10 per cent.; State event "s 5 see. 
chandise gee 4 5 enraice seed bend 
cap; tate even o. 
teams, 25 tar $6 en $10 added, Graded 60'S nad 
2% per cent. Third day, <Tnareday, y 2—State event ‘Nort, % 
Sweepstake targets, $2.50 ee *s100 ade. surplus 
add Sivided , 18, 15, 12 and 10 per cent.; State event No..8, 
Reading trophy, four-man teams, 2% targets, $8 entrance, $10 added, 


‘ 


and 3, 


[Aprm 11, 1903. 
divided a 30 and 20 per cent.; State event pppecteion 
Senatane, oF, $100, entrance, optional | aa ‘%, Rose sy>- 
tem, 8 a. speed handicap. On May 19, 20 and 21 
respectively’ ther are six amateur ev four at 15 and two at 


anges, entrance $1.60 and $2; $8 added to each event. Fourth 
riday, May 22.—On Keystone Shooting League grounds, at 
Fllmety Junction, under the auspices of the Keystone Shoot- 
ing ue.—Event No. 1, open to live birds, $10 entrance, 
birds included, handicap rise 26 to rds., divided, class shooting, 
50, 30 and 20 per cent.; event No. State event, L. C. Smith 
trophy, three-man teams, 15 live birds per man, entrance per 
team $25, divided 40, 35, and 25 per cent.; event No. 3, State 
event, Denny- Wilson’ trophy, 16 liye birds, $10 entrance, birds 
extra, cup and 40 per cent. to winner, the next three highest scores 
to receive 50, 30 and 20 cent. res ively. Event No. 4, open 
to all, 10 live birds, $7. angepnee, irds included, handicap rise 
26 to "s8yds., divided three high guns, for every five entries over 
twenty an extra money cores ee made. Fifth day, Saturday, May 
23.—Event No. 5, open to all, 10 live birds, $7.00 entrance, birds 
included, handicap rise 26 to 33yds., divided three high guns; for 
every five entries over twenty an extra money will be made; 
event No. 6, State event, Williams 4, 8, 2 trophy, 15 live birds, $10 
entrance, birds extra, divided ” 20 and 10 per cent., class 
shooting; event No. 7, o live birds, $10 entrance, 


birds included, handicap rise 6 to i divided, three moneys, 
Rose system, = sé 5, 3 ane Be: 


In open amateur sweeps ‘daily average will be given Pennsyl- 
vania State Association members only, as follows: ‘Ten dollars 
to the four high guns and aS = the two low guns, $2.50 each. 
In open amateur sweeps g e will be given State Asso- 
ciation members only, as — = fen dollars to first; $7 to 
second, $5 to third, $2 to f fourth; class shooting. In open amateur 
sweeps lowest general average will be given State Association 
members only, as follows: Five dollars to lowest, $3 to the 
second lowest, $2 to the third lowest; class shooting; general 
average means total for three days, or 300 shots. A trophy will 
be given State Association member making highest average in 
State events Nos. 1, 3, 4, 6, of 165 shots; also a 
trophy to lowest average. A tax of 50 cents ‘a day will be re- 
quired of all shooters in open amateur sweeps. This purse will 
be divided among all amateurs, State or outside, who shoot 
through the three days’ events and fail to win back their entrance. - 
Divided on percentage of loss, the sage losers will receive 
the largest amount. The events at flyin coqpete on May 19, 20 
and 21 have been arranged and are under the auspices of the 
Florists’ Gun Club. The events at live birds on May 22 and 23 
have been arranged and are under the auspices of the Keystone 
Shooting League. Annual meeting will be held at Florists’ club 
rooms, Horticultural Hall, Br street, below Locust, Phila- 
delphia, Wednesday evening, May 20, at 8 P. M. aang will 
commence each day on arrival of 8:25 A. M. train from Broad 
street, Philadelphia. Pennsylvania Railroad. Interstate Associa- 
ticn rules will govern. Four magautraps with eléctric motor will 
throw bluerock targets. All ties in sweeps to be divided. Ties 
in merchandise handicaps will be shot off unless otherwise agreed 
Sr Traps ready for practice and open sweeps on ‘Monday, 

ay 18. ° practice shooting will be allowed before events on 
May 19, 20 and 21. To reach grounds, take Pennsylvania Kail- 
road from Broad street to Wissinoming, Pa. Trains leave 8:25, 
9:58, 12:02, 1:10, 1:50, 2:33. ve Wissinoming 3:20, 4:35, 5:04, 
6, 6:51. Trolleys on Third or Fifth street marked “Frankford,” 


or on Third street marked “Bridesburg,” change at Bridge street 
for Wissinoming. 


7 arid 9, a tota 


a 

The progranime of the Mississippi Trapshooters’ ‘tenth amateur 
target tournament, May 4 to 6, under the aus: _4 of the Vicks- 
burg, Miss., Gun Club, can be cbiained of the secretary, J. J. 
Bradfield, , Vicksburg. Valuable prizes and $300 in cash are added. 
Targets, 2 cents. o handicaps. Moneys divided Rose system. 
Sweepstakes open to all amateurs. One and one-third fare on all 
railroads for the round trip, certificate plan, has been secured. 
On the first day, thert are seven programme events, at 15, 20 and 
25 targets. On the second day there are ten events at lo, 20 and 
25 targets, $15 added to each event. vents 9 and 10 are for the 
Febacher individual champ‘onship trophy, to which only League 
members are eligible. On the third day there are ten events, 15, 
20 and 25 targets, of which event 7, at 25 bluerocks, is for the 
Peters Cartridge Compaay team championship trophy, and event 
9, 25 bluerocks, is for tne Schrcizer trophy, open to all ama- 
teurs. In event 1, the Peters Cartridge Company offer an $80 


gun as a prize. In each event $16 is added. mtrance based on 
10 cents per target. 
R 


The prospectus of the seventeenth annual tournament of the 
Ohio Trapshooters’ League, at targets, under the auspices of the 
Cincinnat, Gun Club, June 9-11, 1s now ready for distribution. On 
the first day there are seven events at 15, one at 25 and one at 30 
targets; the Press-Post trophy, and State Journai cup is shot for 
on this day. On he — day there aie seven events at 15, one 
at 50 and one at meets the Smith trophy and Sportsman 
Review trophy are “aoe r on this day. ‘third day, five events 
at 15, one at 100, and one special event at 25 targtes, and the five- 
man team race for Shooting and Fishing cup on this day. To the 
five high guns, $50; to the ten low guns, $50. To the gun making 
the longest run, $25. To the gun making the greatest number of 
straight scores, $20. Manufacturers’ agents barred. Every one 
can shoot for moneys, but only members of the League can win 
the trophies. The official programme will be issued 7 


The programme of the Western Pennsylvania T-:apshooters’ 
League tournament, Allegheny, Pa., April 8-9, provides ten like 
events each day, alternately and 20 targets, entrance $150 and 
$2. Targets 2 cents, included »m entrance. From each target 
trapped, one-half cent will be deducted and added to the purses 
in each event: Money divided Rose system. No contestant other 
than a paid representative will be permitted to shoot for targets 
only. vents 5 to 7 inclaisive, a total of 50 targets, will te the 
four-man team contest for the “oo Pennsylvania Trapshooter’ s 


League trophy. Events 2, 3, 4 5 and’6 will have merchandise 
prizes. 


e 

On Monday evening of last week Gen. William H- Jackson died 
of Bright’s disease at Belle Meade, near Nashville, Tenn. He 
was a splendid type of the Southern gentleman, and the Southern 
mansion at Belle Meade was of.more than national fame for its 
generous hospitali Gen. tae was best known, in the world 
of sport, as a er of thoroughbieds, many horses of his breed- 
ing proving to be of the best. e was also well known in sports 
of dog and gun. In 1878 the Tennessee State S LL a oe s Asso- 
ciation held its fifth annual trials at Belle M Gen. Jackson 
acting as one of the judges. A. few years ago, a trapshooting 
tournament of national scope was held at Belle Meade 


a 

Gen. Jackson was born at Paris, Tenn., Oct. 1, 1835. He gradu- 
ated from West Point in 1858. In the war between the States, he 
espoused the Confederate cause, and was’ conspicuous for chivalry 
and bravery. He rose to high place, and near the close of the 
war was in command «, roee 8 division and a Texas brigade. 
On the death of Gen. Harding, whose daughter he mar- 
ried; Belle Meade came aaa his control. A list of the famous 
horses bred at Belle Meade would be a long one. About a year 

0, Owing to financial reverses the horses and mares at Belle 
Meade were sold at nates. = ag 2 re entailed by his troubles 
were no small cause a The universal esteem 
and affection which he on ie is semana and upright life is 
the greatest testimonial to lis sterling worth, 


s 

nn perched on the tanner of the Crescent Athletic 
cw of of New York, in ‘ts «ontest with the Boston Athletic Asso- 
ciation on April This wes a return match, and was shot on 
the B. A. A. s at Riverside. The first match was shot on the 
Crescent Athletic Club spouts, at Vg bye 84 L. L., March 21, and 
was won by a score of £99 second by a score of 701 
to 633, a Sek cf tat tabu bh Wier ofine Gremmat ter ake too 
contests. oi cup thus becomes the menoatty of the Cres- 
cent Athletic In each contest 


were eight men to 
ee ath mek he ae 7 
A writes us on Mr. James M. Spencer, presi- 
dent a were he has been = ce recently returned from 
North ch Caroling, whe has been there “Ade Spence 
in search r. Spencer 
oe Pas te oer ee pro- 
mounne Gut tested 5 smecee ong 
horseman, as well as wing shot, unting mus 
have indeed been vary fascinating 49 bit 
gg 
At th April 2 


shoot of the Limited Gun. ‘Club, “Indianapoli: 


e 
Mr. C..O. Co of minence, Ky., won the 
Hotel cup, with € cut ol'a possible 60 


rand 


Aprit 11, 1903.) 


a LLL 


that at Shonse miceh, ie on March » 
a pigeon sweepstake was shot at ere were eight 
entries. Earl Frost killed straight and won $25. John Galvin, 
Joe Farnell and P. Grant killed three and divided $15. In itself 
the iormance was not remarkable, but as an El Dorado for a 

New York shooter, it has its fascinations. “If you win 
you lose, and if you lose you're ruined” is a colloquialism which 
does not apply to that section. . 


Mr. F. J. Waddell, of Cincinnati, writes us that “the Cincin- 
nati party will leave Cincinnati for the Grand American Handi- 
cap, on Sunday, 12th inst., at 8:30 A. M., going via the C., H. & 
D. and Alton lines, arriving at Kansas City at 8:40 A. M. Monday, 
April 13. We are anticipating a very pleasant trip, and trust that 
an oat sportsmen friends whe are contemplating attending the 
Grand American will join us at Cincinnati.” 


Mr. Geo. W. Mains, secretary of the Enterprise Gun Club, 
McKees: Pa., writes us that his club’s old grounds at Wild- 
wood Place have been abandoned and new ones secured at the 

int of the Monongahela and Youghiogheny rivers, that city, and 
Toes built everything new. The dates of the club’s tournament 
for this year are June 17-18 and Sept. 910, ten events each day, 
Rose system. 


At a meeting of the Enterprise Gun Club, held March 28, of- 
ficers were elected as follows: Chas. H. Baird, President; Robert 
Knight, Vice-President; Geo. W. Mains, Secretary; J. F. Cal- 
houn, Treasurer; Phil Rotzsch, Captain. Executive Board: Chas 

Baird, Geo. W. Mains, Phil Rotzsch, L. W. Cannon, H. V. 
Bradshaw. ® 


Mr. Charles G. Grubb, secretary of the Western Pennsylvania 
Trapshooters’ League, Pittsburg, informs us that dates have been 
claimed for the clubs herem mentioned, as follows: Brownsville 
Rod and Gun Club, Auz. 3 and ¢; Enterprise Gun Club. of Mc- 
Keesport, June 17 and 18, «nd Sep:. 9 and 10. These tournaments 
are under the auspices of the Lexgue. 


At the Hopkins-Sears tournamert, Des Moines, Ia., April 2 and 
3, Mr. Fred Gilbert was high avcrage for the two days with 88 
per cent. Mr. C. B. Adams was high amateur on the first day 
with 88 per cent. Mr. WB. Linell was high on the second 
day with 90 per cent. - 


Dr. J. W. Meek, secretary-treasurer of the Garfield Gun Club, 
of Chicago, informs us that his club will open its trapshooting 
season on April 25, and will shoot regularly thereafter every Sat- 
urday till Nov. 1. He further staies that the members anticipate 
an active and interesting season of trapstooting. 


Mr. A. J. Miller defeated Mr. A. Felix, ina match at 100 live 
birds, on the grounds of the Keystone Shooting League, on Sat- 
urday of last week. The scores were 68 to 66. The weather condi- 
tions were unfavorable, a gale of wind blowing across the traps. 


The Grand American Handicap at target entries number 151, a 
list. of which is presented in our trap columns elsewhere. With 


The daily press recounts 


ost entries, there will. probably be about 175, which is something 
ess than the wild estimates of 500 to 1,000. 
¥ 


The secretary, Mr. C. B. Axford, informs us that on April 18, 
at Rutherford, N. J., the Union Gun Club will shoot against the 
Boiling Springs Gun Club, for the Shooting and Fishing cup, and 
that all shooters are cordially invited. 


F. H. Bushnell, a popular and skillful sportsman, of San Fran- 
cisco, died March 22, in the forty-second year of his age. He 
was a member of the Field and Tule Gun Club, the Quo Vadis 
Fishing Club, and the Anglers’ .Club. 


The next shoot of the Fulton Gun Club, of Brooklyn, will take 
place on April 26, a change made so as not to conflict with the 
date of the Hudson Gun Club, of Jersey City. Mr. Geo. R. 
Schneider, Sec’y, 302 Broadway. 


At the consolidated tournament of the Buffalo Bill and Grand 
Island, Neb., gun clubs, April 1 to 3, Mr. W. R. Crosby won high 
average. Mr. Townsend won the Schmelzer trophy with a score 
of 24 out of 25. 


In the report of the Grand Island, Neb., tournament, Killmore 
presents the unpleasant information that the Nebraska Legislature 
at its present session may by statute make pigeon shooting at the 
traps illegal. ® 


The Riverside Shooting Club, Tophsham, Me., has fixed upon 
uly 4 as the date for an all-day tournament. Mr. Fred W. At- 
inson is the secretary. & 


The regular shoots of the Union Gun Club are fixed to take 
—- on the first and third Saturdays of each month, at Ruther- 
ord, N. J. 


¥ 
The Scranton Rod and Gun Club commenced club competition 
for this season on April 4. 
e e 


The Hudson Gun Club, of Jersey City, will hold its next shoot 
on April 19. 


Bernarp WATERS. 


Cincinnati Gua’ Club, 


CincinnAti, O., March 28.—There were a cloudy sky and a stiff 
wind blowing from the traps toward the firing points. Mr. 
Rike, at the l6yd. mark scored 94 out of 100. is score fell off in 
the m shoot, the extra 2yds being more difficult to ¢ lve. 
Gambell was able to be about again, and managed matters not- 
withstanding his recent injury in the way of a strained leg. 

The indications are that Cincinnati will be well represented at 
the G. A. H. at Kansas City. 

Mr. J. B. Mosby predicts not less than two hundred and fifty 
shooters to Ohio State shoot, and Superintendent Gambell says, 
“Bring ’em on; the more .he merrier.” The scores: Randall (16) 
43, Medico (18) 41, Coleman (17) 40, R. Trimble ‘z2) 40, Ahlers (19) 
39, Rike Oe 39, Steinman (18) 38, J. B. (15) 38, Barker (18) 37, 
Dreihs (1 Faran (17) 35, Nye (16) 35, Maynard (19) 35, E. 
Trimble (18) Parker (17) 35, Falk (17) 34, Mc.B. (16) 34, Her- 
mag 22%. Block 3§18), 32, Roanoke (16) at, doe, a6) 5B Capt. 

, Willie ckley , Co , Jac 5 
Go acrirood (16) mh Colonel tas) 30. ied as) 
Randall’s handicap was 19yds., but he stood at 16. 





New England Keone! Club. 


Braintree, Mass., April 4.—At the weekly shoot of the New 

land Kennel Club to-day the club cup was won by G. Perry. 

In the contest for the Brookdale cup, to win which a member 

must have the best score at three different times, there was a tie 
between Mr. Perry and R. O. Harding. The scores follow: 


Club cup, 25 ets: G. Perry (5) 21, R. O.. Hardi 19, 
wt Bel G) If. Brooks 0) 16, CS. French ws fk 
B yh 25 tar, G. P. (5) 25, R. O. Hard (7 

le $ . Perry » R. O. i 
%, E Brooks (9) 2 A. Blanchard (0) 21,'E. F. Beal Gy 2) 
R. H. Morgan (0) 18, C. S. French (0) 17. 
Irwin Gun Club, 

Iawin, Pa., il 1—The Irwin Gun Club held a shoot to-day 
and was fav with pleasant weather. The scores were com- 
menda' as follows, each_man shooting at 100 targets: 


, Withrow Ross Dr. Taylor if 82, is 
Bee tice ei Galea We betes 





FOREST +*AND. STREAM, 


Grand Island Tournament. 


Granp Istanp,-Neb.—The spring shooting circuit in the West 
was introduced under favorable conditions April 1, 2 and 3, at 
Grand Island, in a tournament given under the management of 
Seivers and Carter, representing the. North Platte and Buffalo Bill 
gun clubs. The shoot was well rg favored with a 
good local attendance—and we all know that it is the local support 
which contributes most to the success of such events nowadays. 
Weather was quite favorable the first day, and some fine scores 
were made on the targets, thrown from expert traps. Crosby ‘won 
first; Reed, second, and Linderman, Starkey, Cox and Harney 
third honors. The Dickey bird cup was also shot for on the first 
day, and was won by Townsend. 

On the second day the weather had made a comple somersault, 
and blew fearfully, with such a cold breath that it was not com- 
fertable on the grounds except inside the tents provided by the 
management. The attendance was even better than the first day, 
but scores averaged much lower. Crosby won high honors for the 
shoot, while Heer, Reed, Bray, Townsend and Carter won the 
other points. The scores: 


April 1, First Day. 





Events: 12345678 9 10 ° 

Targets: 15 20 15 20 15 20 15 20 15 20 Broke 
CEMRE vice sesicadavseverescoccns 15 2015 19 15 2015191520 173 
Waddington 15 181216 131813181519 157 
BEITEE ariade eth ae dinsensoesencege 14171317151715191418 159 
Linderman 1418 1419151814171519 163 
Townsend 1416 1419151615141218 153 
BAL nndoteoses 12191319131615191317 156 
eT 15 2013 18 151912171518 162 
ERGO = satsaiesae 12 18 15181319 15181318 159 
MOE sek b elon 0¥e0¥ cos 065<58e0> 15 191219 151914191518 165 
See .cevecsoss 1417 15 19 1417141813 20 161 
RN. Rtn db Sekiwidoccessvdsoacons 13 19 14 20 141815181516 162 
EN 2 cade ees bends doetee steetesa 14 19 13 17 1418121913 20 159 
GROREE 5 sive acd vagecveseese 13 1713 2013 1615171211 147 
Simpson ........ 14171015 141715191417 157 
SERGE 08s cvtdoares 12181315141814181117 155 
Hayden .......c00- 15 18 13 17 15 19 13 14 14 18 157 
| per eeeree 12 141317151615171518 152 
Diffenderfer 14171318 151714121319 152 
| i err 15 141216141414171116 137 
BEMES sc cccaccsssns 1516 1515131914171415 158 
BO aitexasecondsses és 1419 1518151815151415 163 
PEE ovis cdSontcnece 9141317101713 161417 140 
Ns caida eh cnts oP isencns 14191419 151814191417 163 
ERORRCT cccccescssosccs 14 20 15 19 15 18 14 20 14 19 163 
Bs ciedaccssdtcnetases 14 13 15 2013 1813131416 149 
EG cx dabiahukivas CaGeoue 13 17 11-15 1216 14121216 §=138 
NO. ceGicrardeeseceges 14181319141615161216 153 
EE ccsacesishettocts 13 171418 141212151217 144 
IE ax n.0cdies0stens eee 1417 1219 1318 14191420 160 
Poffenberg WO 24 F3 FB nn 00 oe 00 00 oc one 
OE Orne Ue UE da 06.06. ge. 0c 6% 40,98 ase 
EINE sink c50.dducdscesccaceneve Oe See Pe ee 
DGcnccsnedushevntcesatteseds > Pe Pe Pe Cae 

Schmelzer trophy: 
PN cc ccchipeus Dabbwcesgiede ndeamnn 1111111110111011111111111—23 
BEE ‘vneasnececepnccensses 1111111011101111111111111—23 


Waddington 
Townsend 


1410111110111111111111111—23 
1411110011111111111111111—24 


























SE Joh ag dewcdvabebdcctgoterdsinsdeeare 1111112110111111011111101—22 

BENNMET oh cccccctceccdcccsvecevcotecscoeces dw 

ME. cdinddedddddssacddnadsttoedsndecagddes 111111100w 

PNG sun cabcuscetcctcocdsedeudescthGaed 1111111101111011011110111—21 

BE A ice deveasedadaestedenseceses . » -1109111011111111111111111—24 

RIOUMOUEEE  edaccccdacceveneccoctesceuses 0110011111111010101111111—19 

PONE: accccvtccevcvccecoencesessooqne 100w 

BOE secccccccccncdccccesoccsccceseceseseen 110111110w 

IGE ond ccdecuccsdcscdneddeceseucesues 101111111111111010w 

BP. acctccccesscdeovdccnedeaccctdodees 1111111100w 

BRED. ig vos clan doh crecahdveudeseedunctacese 1101111111011111110111101—21 
Shoot-off of tie: 

CE, So ccéndgcktaddd diteateidewiamendiasins 111.00111111111111111111190—22 
Townsend .........00. pthc ton sieabugen aces 1111111111111011111111101—.23 
April 2, Second Day. 

Events: 3223556567332 

Targets: 15 20 15 20 15 20 15 20 15 20 Broke 
CGE fren dan nteddesiecdgtocies 15 20 15 19 15 19 15 17 15 19 169 
Waddington --- 14141217 13 19 12 16 1417 148 
OS err ..- 15 16 13 14 12 19 13 14 13 15 144 
Linderman --» 11171413 12 151416 11 13 136 
POE cccccccecveue --- 1418 13 14 14 18 11 20 14 18 154 

ED : Gvetsgiiedinedsedene -- 1213 1114141512181515 139 
SEED” nénsodénseeicoccens --» 1415 14 16 11 12 13 16 15 19 145 
BE oc decgcadbecteseasédeces .-- 1419 1417 12 18 15 18 14 18 159 
DMEE Miduucsiceeneencesces --- 13 18 13 15 12 17 11 18 14 20 151 
Diefenderfer -- 1218 1515 141512151415 14 
EN ccsagetvuceecensecnanves -- 1418 1315111312181215 140 
DE catbccasasquassoeateave - 14 18 15 15 13 17 15 16 14 18 155 
NINE cacccncdnbconsteunesan 1416 81713131418 818 139 
PEL, 5 ck.o a ceceteyenedecesese® 13 101214 91610121314 123 
DEN SenensedhécdGdoctbonvesens 13 13 10 16 10 12 1413 11 14 128 
IED, <i cchaledchenvervaduevens 13141516111513171115 140 
Miller ...ccccscccescccscccccceee 12 13 12 17 12 12 10 13 14 16 131 
NE i5is rave ctdechahicntes 81313 1112131212 915 120 
DED sinkdnaxiscisasveseeuedéoe 121313 18 101114151313 129 
MIE See cceuntsicasieccsannta 1215 916131315151315 136 
EAE ca uenséuegpeesesoncennedivess 9 17 13 17 14 16 141710 14 141 
SEN «Av cece hsncatn<un>ebyeee ae he ne ia wa as wen 
MEL. ehuouuddatedeoncepsegnedne 1415 1418141513171015 145 

MED ceccscecocccncccorcenceces 9 16 13 13 12 11 12 14 11 15 126 
PUNO so cccvcdscccccncscecesse 12 1412151210 910 814 116 
WOE. cccccccvccescccagtesenade 1010 913 9161113 1013 114 
EY <cipiens sacaententquen +s 14 14 12 161216 13141216 139 
DE. kc causernskesecausveehacans 12171416 917 12 1312 13 135 
DEL. sciccanseaedjudercdipeea® 10 1013 12111713 141513 128 
DPRBMIBR ccc cccccceccessocscesss Be SE Ee Oe oe. on oe. 08 ote 
EE ch nenckdad betes chexceboceaes 13 14 13 15 15 17 13 14 12 14 140 
WEIBRE. nccccccccscctevceccoccecs Sac ih «6 o¢ ae te © eae 
TERRE cccccccevectocecossoesse i a i aS 
BOE. Sovccéecvenivscesvovecace Se a ae de an Ka. be oe 08 
Shedd: .occcccncevecccedecence 10 16 1217121410 ..1117 ... 
MM Siccccaccetderscstecpdeestes 14111116 71511171115 128 
DINE:  sstdsidiee tnethvnnaese a es dae 
EE Soni dal nedpeecisnameou. we. ae ta Deas ee. da an ancae 
Reynard ........ Pee 
DE: andcedvouredws chkevhe, ear dt-sab ae on, es 
Poffenberger ..... co oe ch oe Oe 
Robinson ......... 6:06 seeetsee Ghee ae 
VER REE Sccnscces +n, $6; oie Ade. wa 
WOME, cecveusscnqkdcescecegecguete es ve te. se. te ee ee 13. 

April 3, Third Day. 

Ten live birds: 
Anderson, 30........ 01010w MO DR cicectsédue 22111112*2— 9 
DIOR Bia c6océecud 0222*2222*— 7 Phillips, 30.......... 1211102121— 9 
Morrill, 28.......... 0120*w Hindmarsh, 30...... 122121*112— 9 
Townsend, 30....... 02*112210w Slusser, 28........- 1110221*22— 8 

PG. Tikscccoucteses 222222222210 Winkowitch, 28....1021110112— 8 
Carter, 30..... dsogttl 9 Starkey, 28.......... 1020112211— 8 
ee 020220w ts  Sncdineniwes 111201010w 
H Sievers, 30....... 1110221212— 9 G Sievers, 30....... 2111201022— 8 

Ten live birds, sweep: 
Morrill, 28 -1112110221— 9 Heer, 30 1111111122—10 
B-27, 30 oe 9 Anderson, 28 1211111012— 9 
Wadd.ngton, 28... .0220212122— 8 eed, 
Diefenderfer, -11122*1212— 9 Phillips, 28 2111221122—10 
Bacon, -2121211121—10 Starkey, 28 1221102*11— & 











Winko, 28.. 
Simpson, 28 


2022*2w 


Hayden, 28... 
H Seivers, 30. 








Meyers, 28 Townsend, 30. 

Seivers, 30.. Bray, 30.. 

Carter, 30 .... 2220222022— 8 Illian, 28 

Linderman, 30. 22222*2222— 9 Crosby, 30 

Hindmarsh, 30. 221102121— 9 Riehl, 30...... 

Schroeder, 30 .2120*0w McAllister, 

Shattuck, 28........ 11012111*1— 8 . 
Friday was devoted to live birds, two ten-bird events being 

shot. In the principal one of these Heer and Bacon made the 

only money straights, and in the second Dan Bray got high 

money alone. Crosby and Riehl, who as the only trade repre- 


sentatives in attendance, shot for birds and targets only, also 
killed all their birds. The pigeons were fresh from the surround- 
ing country, and a very fast lot. This was probably the last live 
bird match of importance in Nebraska, as it is anticipated that the 
Legislature will put a ban upon the sport in the present session. 
Kitiuors. 






IN NEW JERSEY. 
North River Gun Club, 


Edgewater, N. J., March 28—Scores made at the shoot of the 





North River Gun Club are appended: 
Events: 7 8 9 10111213 
Targets: 1010 2 15 15 10 10 
ET Unicidudoccavacdinacdovcas ee ie Wey ze: § 
GOD Shc ded ev kiensscdeeeves 644465.. 5 
Sedore $6.2 Bwce & 
Bittmer oc ceccccesccccccenccceess ve 6 DIF S'S 8 
Eickhoff 6... FR FT 7 
Morrison oo UV CHa SS 
DIE Gvevedisscs Gicacdevbiidiasas 40.0 aeeva 5.. 71414 6 7 
Merrill .... 6. 66 Bia Ga... 
SE. deescena <a 312 a 
TES dna cus scacesinvenede cb (Et Ge 5s dehie nea baniae Se <e 
SET OEM dvacanecacavcca We Zane aultewile! anebe ( 


JAS. R. MERRILL. 
Hudson Gun Club, 


Jersey City, N. J., April 5.—-Foilowing are the scores of the 
regular shoot of the Huson Gun Club. The club had to use a 
temporary set of traps, as the b»x for the trappers is sunk in the 
— and-leaked so badly chat it could not be used. The mem- 

ers hope to have it fixed and the traps working better for the 
next shoot, which is on the 19th inst. Scores: 











Events: Lo Je ot 7 ee, 
Targets 15 15 15 15 16 lo 15 15 
MN ad cnks cuessccnssnesescecsavenca 13 11 12 13 15 13 12 14 
MME CkcGacekeCcsdieiguevcerendipecs 13 11 11 11 10 13 Lt 13 
Dudley ..-ccccscccccccccces sevccccces 14 13 13 11 13 «12 14 
a.  Minbminethartcecextrovecacustaneac 14 10 15 11 12 14 14 
} EE ee 19 12 13 13 :12«*11«13 «212 
en Dyne s S “41012 42 12 
FHN.ICS cecccccccecceesccccece Q 7 in ee 
ML ave du tdgcinewevagacocente memes 10 11 li ll lb 14 13 
CAE Nastevatanndendcevaute cecdeuntes 9 12 12 12 11 12 11 
NEE Fiuiticdatwackstsctesnedndeicaas ie ee ae ee , 
POC ONE Sactdadarssunes¢e. aecenccens 10 8 910 7 5 a 
PNY vacnvaddcoevaensaccencgnsecnes 10 11 ll 8 < 
saa BRR = 2 i 
UD Mdddasceuneeusdccceavcccasuanedes : 2 af “os in Oe 
2 ee ee ae 
Te ON ews os, 46 ac 
vo ae 910 9 
4 13 ioe cael. as 
12 12 
Se ns 
* Re-entry. James Hucues, Sec’y. 


Union Gun Club, 


Rutherford, N. J., April 4.—Very bad weather 
conditions for a good attendance at the shoot of 
Union Gun Club. . The scores: 


made unfavorable 
the newly formed 








Events: Rag 24.4 363% «k's 

Targets: 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 2 2 
pick ke biiadetaewksesdunnse ead o 2.23.2. Be: .. 
Carboughs ....cscccccccceccccccccses 11 11 13 14 13 13 10 21 13 
C Von Lengerke ll 11 13 13 10 12 13 16.19 
GeMP  .rececccscccceserccccecreeees 8 8 6 6 10- S. vc! os 
MEE FS ba ditincedecans ll 11 13 13 «13 «0 20 
ee 2 Be ies Sea ehh. dail 
England .......s000- 6769 9 56 71 
Piercey Paddduevascovsnadacaguededds 12 10 138 14 14 11 14 22 22 
ET -dbteneueycdatdhevcvcenttaddes 12 12 13 13 a 
BME nd deedenswacssekoxes o Bae 4 
MacClements .......... 5 9 9 6 
a Si cece eens nte oes ‘--2<.. eae 

on Lengerke 9 410 8 0 9 15 

F Axford....0+.--...sccc, te & Bei 6: 
a ee .« £3 88 .. BSB 
PE decknnabudcéveghedcnce oo « Si 8S OD 
NE dna ccedevadcaaredcs Se) ti 8 5 8 9 6 19 
ME awa dddesnseewdaceccecs 11 is ar uae 
PIE Nid deadancanacaneae we 3 
MEN ticteccaddadidnaceds eevee ion (ibe ibe BP kes 
C Vom Lengethe.ccccscccecccccscce ta! M6) oe we ee 


Cc. B. Axrorp. 
Montclair Gun Club, 


Montclair, N. J., April 4.—On its grounds to-day the Montclair 
Gun Club held a handicap shoot. The weather soniihians were 
bad, stormy and a high wind. Shooting at 50 targets, the first 
prize was won by Mr. Tichenor, with a handicap of 5 points; the 
second was won by Mr. Cook, scratch, and the third was won 
by Dr. Case, with a Ragtione of 15 points. The scores: Soverel, 
Jr., 27, Tichenor 34, Case 22, Winslow 20, Crane 25, Cook 38, 
Cockefair 32, Doremus 22, Howard 18, Holloway 24, Howe 17, 
Wheeler 33, Babcock 35, Connett 32, Soverel 34. 





ON LONG ISLAND. 


Fulton Gun Club. 


Brooklyn, L. I., April 5—Mr. A. Woods won the club medal 
with a handicap of 6 targets at the shoot of the Fulton Gun Club. 
There was a good attendance of contestants. 
the first event being the medal shoot: 


~4s 


The scores follow, 






Events: e 2) 16-8 OS ae 3 
Targets: 2 2 15 2 2 15 15 15 15 
EB Satith. 66. ccccccvccccoscccess 13 15 8 19 15 13 12 11 10 
CHORES cccccccccvcosccccccccesscvne ad) ie ad dels 6. 
DMN dda acwethnccaauadncnedawataes 11 | ae Te el a ee 
pose apeeaeciis = is - Ss Rs .. 
MET ein dcedeedsedaccovccencadess i _ » aS 4 hb 
I inc cascdocudenccaucentasns ee oe ee 
CMS, Sc cd vivnnacracvescedsodece 7. @wWiE & & 6 10 
BIGMMAG cc ccccccccccccccesccccsceccs . a t°S co 2 ae Ss 
IY Ce cahatuescekiestneddeks Be eee Ss 710 10. 
OME ec nsvcccsecescssicccsscscecs ll 16 12 17 oe. a 
SS ee ke Ge <a xe i a 
SE drendénncectnanans Ss 11 15 14 
a eee =" 2 eee 
MD weadcxpiwsenieesésas e's ae aes 
a pltoreeeertienoreeree nara oo 5... 
MEP “Sescccsaccesvecass 8 16 0 1 
——. 2 vin: oe 
PM Ss cc cose Beye laches 15 oe 


Gro. R. Scunetper, ‘Sec’y. ) 





Poughkeepsie Gun Club, 


Povucuxeepsiz, N. Y., April 4.—The weekly shoot of this club 
was held to-day under very unfavorable weather conditions. The 
wind was worse than awful; it was with difficulty that the men 
could stand on the platform and retain their balance long enough 
to level their guns and shoot. The principal event, No. 5, was 
for the Marshall cup. This is a handicap event, and was won 
to-day by Mr. M. S. Pickenpack, who, with an allowance of 8 
misses as breaks, scored 22. As this was but the third time that 
Mr. Pickenpack ever shot over a trap, the boys were all pleased 
to see him the winner, and heartily congratulated him upon his 
success. A committee was appointed this week to select and pur 
chase a club cup, to be shot for monthly, under the handica 
system. The cup will cost not less than $50. A gold medal will 
be put up for the member making highest average for the year. 
We are also about to install two expert traps on a special site 
for those wishing to practice for field shooting. This is a good 
idea, and will tend to improve the boys in “the real thing” —wing 
shooting, while with some of them regular trap work has had the 
reverse effect. 





Events: 123 4667 Shot 
Targets: 10 10 15 25 25 25 10 at. Broke. 
Pickenpack, 8 6. ape aa ea 60 28 
Marshall, 4 ........ F056 EP SS Be 
Hew, 2 qegdbdecsecse 5....101017 4 % 44 
Du Bois, 2 66 8..14. 60 32 
Beat 2: cence oe Tete . 50 27 
Claymark, 3........ Si. Bae ws 50 26 
B AD a usdiecanrsetekindeieds ie CERRO T cbc ie 
Swantwex. 


a = Rae 





0o0 


FOREST:-AND STREAM. 


{Aram 11, 1903. 





G. A. H. Entries. 


We are indebted to Secretary-Manager Elmer E. Shaner for ‘the 
appended list of entries of the fourth Grand American Handicap 
at targets, as follows: 

Adams, C. B., Rockwell City, Ia. 

Allen, ‘Billy, Hutchinson, Kas. 

Ambrose, R. L., Pine Bluff, Ark. 

Arnold, E. W., Larned, Kas. 

Arnhold, Fred, St. Joseph, Mo. 

Atkinson, J. T., New Castle, Pa. 

Avery, John E., Atlanta, Ga. 

Burmister, John, Spirit Lake, Ta. 

Bonebrake, H. ae featherford, Okla. 

Bates, H. D., Detroit, Mich. 

Baker, W. A., Griffin, "7a. 

Batcheller, Jr., Jo., Kansas City, Mo. 

Bramhall, J. W., Kansas City, Mo. 

Bennett, Mrs. A. L., Denver, Colo. 

Beasley, O. L., Pleasant Hill, Mo. 

Budd, C. W., Des Moines, Ia. 

Bottger, oO. + Ollie, fa. 

Burrows, Nettie King, St. Louis, Mo. 

jrookman, John H., Ceatral City, la. 

Cunningham, F. B., St. Joseph, Mo. 

Crosby, W. R., O'Fallon, Ill. 

Crowder, W. B., Roff, I. T. 

Connor, A. C., Pekin, Il}. 

Clayton, Wm., Kansas City, Mo. 

Cornett, John J., Kansas City, Mo. 

Cockrill, F. N., Kansas City, Mo. 

Campbell, J. E., Kansas City, Mo. 

Cook, Dr. C. E., New London. ia. 

Cumberland, L. W., St. Louis, Mo. 

Chingren, E. J., Sioux City, Is. 

Crosby, Geo. E., O'Fallon, Ili. 

Decker, Ernest, Pleasanion, Kas. 

Dove, R. L., Centerville, La. 

Daudt, D- S., South Bethlehem, Pa. 

Dixon, Harvey, Oronogo, Mo. 

Diefenderfer, M., Wood River, Neb. 

Dreihs, Chas. F., Cincinnati, O. 

Davis, H. M., Richmond, Mo. 

Daw, R. C., Lakefield, Minn. 

Eick, Ben, Sterling, Ul. 

Elliott, J. A. R., Kansas City, Mo. 

Elliott, Dave, Kansas Jity, Mo. 

Essig, George, Plattsburg, Mo. 

Fisher, A. G., Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Faurote, F. M., Dallas, Texas. 

Frank, A. H., Memphis, Tenn. 

Foust, Ed, Warren, Ind. 

Fulford, Ek. D., Utica, N. Y. 

Ford, O. N., Central City, la. 

Fort, E. C., Fostoria, 2. 

Franke, Paul, Kansas City, Ia. 

Foley, L., Nichols, Ia. 

Garrett, John W., Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Guy, R. B., Mechanicsburg, O. 

Gilbert, Fred, Spirit Lake, Ia. 

Gibson, Fred, Kirkwood, 111. 

Gambell, Arthur, Cincianati, O. 

Gottlieb, Chris, Kansas City, Mo. 

Gossett, Claud, Kansas City, Mo. 

Gilson, Al., Fonda, Ia. 

Grueninger, John J., Kansas City, Mo. 

Gravett, E: M., Gravett, Ark. 

Heer, W. H., Concordia, Kas. 

Head, J. L., Peru, Ind. 

Hardy, Dr. J. W., Sumner, Mo. 

Haughawout, Dr. J. W., Yort Dodge, la. 

Hensler, M. E., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Heikes, Rolla O., Dayton, O. 

Hughes, J. M., Palmyra, Wis. 

Hirschy, H. C., Minneapotis, Minn. 

Hickman, Ed. A., Kansas City, Mo. 

Howe, W. M., Kansas City, Mo. 

Hodges, Frank, Olathe, Kans. 

Hellman, F. X., Hanover, Kas 

Holmes, Robt. G., Scammon, Kas 

Hutchings, Jr., J. H., Galveston, Tex. 

Irwin, W. T., St. Louis, Mo. 

Jackson, J. A., Austin, Texas. 

Jenkins, Dr. G. L., Osage City, Kas. 

Jenkins, Geo. W., Wamego, Kas. 

Kalash, Frank, Lakefield, Minn. 

Kirby, H. N., Greensburg, Kas. 

Kleinhans, Chas. H., Grantville, tas. 

Linderman, C. D., Lincoln, Neb. 

Leggett, J. P., Carthage, Mo. 

Lord, F. H., La Grange, Ill. 

Le Compte, Eminence, hy. 

Linell, W. B., Eldora, Ia. 

Lawrence, Arthur, Lincoln, ! Il. 

Lytle, W. G., Atchison, Kas 

Merrill, Richard, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Miller, G. H., Chanute, Kaus. 

Money, Capt. A. W., Jakiand, N. J 

Morrison, Harry F., Lakefield, Minn 

Mermod, Alex. D., St. Louis, Mo. 

Morrison, J. L. D., St. Vaul, Minn, 

Miller, F., Berwyn, Neb. 

Moine, Louis, St. Joseph, Mo. 

Mackie, Geo. K., Scammon, Kas. 

Moody, Lee, Bessemer, Ala 

Matteson, W. A., Abilene, Kas. 

Marshall, John M., Ricnmond, Mo. 

Marshall, Tom A., Keithsburg, IIl. 

McKelvey, J. A., Hedrick, la. 

McCrea, A. M., Lamar, Mo 

McBride, C. O., Muscatine, Ia. 

McDaniel, H. T., Gravett, Ark 

Nash, W. Indianapolis, Ind. 

Norton, T. F., Kansas City, Mo. 

O’Brien, Ed., Florence, Kas. 

Park, Will K., Philadelpiia, Pa. 

Patch, F. R., Hartley, ta. 

Patrick, E. W., Mechanicsburg, O. 

Phellis, C. W., Mechanicsburg, O. 

Pendleton, A. B., St. Louis, Mo. 

Powers, Chauncey M., Decatur, Ill. 

Quick, Dr. A., El Dorado Springs, Mo. 

Rike, E. D., Dayton, 9. 

Rogers, Fred E., Bucklin, Mo. 

Roll, Geo. J., Blue Island, Ill. 

Rickmers, A. F., Kansas City, Mo. 

Rohrer, J. H., El Reno, Oklahoma. 

Rue, L., Lakefield, Minn. 

Sanderson, D. C., Coloralo “Springs, Colo. 

Squier, L. J., Wilmington, Del 

Snyder, D. H., Snyderville, O. 

Skelly, Jas. T., Wilmington, Del. 

Spencer, Chas. G., St. Louis, Mo. 

Smyth, Count, Lamar, Mo. 

Stephens, C. R., Moline, 1. 

Still, C. E., Kirksville, Mo. 

Sherman, Harry, Kansas City, Mo. 

Scott, Lil, Kansas City, Mo. 

Sherman, L. A., Kansas City, Vo. 

Stauber, A. J., Streator, [l. 

Smith, 5. A., Hartley, Ja. 

Trimble, R. L., Covington, Ky. 

Tolsma, Alex. S., Detroit, Mich. 

Thiele, Henry, — City, Kas. 

Tipton, Harry, Kansas City, Mo. 

Troch, Ed.. P., Watertown, S. D. 

Vankeuren, W. E. Hutchinson, Kas. 

Watson, H. C., Sewickley, Pa. 

Wade, L. I., Nacogdoches, Tex. 

Waters, Hood, Baltimore, Md. 

Willard, Lem, South Chicago, III. 

Wilson, Alva, Kansas City, Mo 

Wickey, F., Kansas City, Mo. 

Williams, W. C., Wichita, Kas. 

Wetzig, E. L., Junction city, Kas. 

Ward, P. C., Walnut Log, Tenn. 











We are indebted to Mr. Will K. Park, of Sporting Life, Phila- 
delphia, for a copy of _sgrnetting Review of 1902,” a work of 
thirty-two pages, treating of important doings at the traps, best 
individual wor standing >of a experts and amateurs, State 
champions, bi average winners, long runs at targets, portraits 
of famous trapshooters, etc., the whole representing an. infinity of 
labor and comprehensive record. 


Des Moines Tournament. 


Des Mortnes, Ia., April 3.—Hopkins Sea’s two-day amateur 
tournament had thirty-six entries the first day and twenty-five the 


‘second. The programme had 200 targets for each day with $2.50 


added to the and $3 to the 20-target events. 


The shooting was vey ied. owing to a high wind blowing , 


across the traps. C. B. s was high amateur the first day 
with 176. W. B. Linell was high the second day with 180. Fred 
Gilbert was high for the two days with 88 per cent. 

Some twelve or fifteen oi the sportsmen will go to St. Joseph 
Sunday morning to attend the tournament April 7 to 11, and from 
there to Kansas City for the Grand American Handicap. Herman 
Hirschy, Fred Lord, Fred Gilbert, F. C. Whitney and C. W. 
Budd were the trade representatives in attendance. Tom A. 
Marshall. came over from Keithsburg, and was one of the star 
performers. Hopkins. Sea’s Co. will hold a ‘ournament each 
year and offer attractive programme in way of cash and special 





prizes. 
April 2, First Day. 

Events: 123 465 67 8 9 101112 Total 

Targets: 15 15 20 16 15 20 15 15 20 15 15 20 Broke. 
DEEL -cbacovecnsedevabs -181118121416131116101115 160 
ee ee ae 12 13 2013 13 1913 1318131319 179 
SEEMED. occ dncogeescesves 912i6i1L1115131015141118 15 
ee ae 1 91712131715 1313141217 3163 
ee eer 11191411 612 8 9 910 9Ylv = 119 
BD ncccevresenedesenne 16 123 15 15 13 18 1210 18111419 176 
ED “soecechesypbassoeene 13 1115 1411151 1113101016 150 
DUE niscgebpeaaacarinnase 9 9181213 181512215 91115 149 
ND * sovsacuducabaedbeene 9 12 16 14 12 11 16 13 19 13 14 1/ 165 
POE: ‘envethesesoneseens 101315 131:1615 716 81010 143 
ST vetwssteuewetecuceuune 10 141610 111813 617121119 157 
WEENOS: ccccesocsesavtocens 121314 $ 912101218 8111s 146 
LN coe<p0ctecacessute 53 1231141013 121216121116 162 
San ~ calknabide signe salaneie 14 40 15 15 11 19 13 11 18 12 14 11 169 
DEEEIOWER -Sonccpocosespune 15 14.17 14111715 1214131215 = 167 
SE. Soitescteabaseees 15 1019 10 1416 111319...... S06 
PUN 2cedaboueseevenssbeee 1112 1610101614101711.... 
PUNE: savhosterevesnsovasen ) fee | eee 
DRED. Socpocsecdoensone be Sb Oe OE sa DB sc cece 
Burger Dine Gh thiah 6s ee ob 68 
Goodwin 112 10 ll lo 
Harkins ] rem 
Bottger 16131420 1738 
Mitchell i) oe 
A E Smith 17101115 149 
Yearous 1513 818 154 
Peterson 19 11 14 17 171 
DR. sanens 121115 91315 161 
Slosher iS bs op se. Se 00 See 
McCluen 13 12 17 
Ts vheves 13 12 11 14 
PERSE * é00002 li 11 11 


A W Swain.... 
J Burmister .. 


. 1 46 18 14 1 


Wass sis HG Lee ogres i eRe 
TONE ioicsc’ chee 60 be oo ve ee ee ae 
L, T Criosman,......00 ee 


April 3, Second Day. 

Events: 1283 46 678 9 101112 Total 

Targets: 14 15 20 15 15 20 15 15 20 15 15 20: ~ Broke. 
CTEIUNRE  scpncsccdessaveseds 2 12 15 Io 10 17 13 14 18 14 13:19 173 
Marshall 12 12 16121413131417121216 163 
Henshaw 11 12 18 14 13 18 14 15 16 13 12 18 173 






Rottger -- 131018 15 15 14141219 151018 = ‘171 
surmeister - 141116151317 71417121310 163 
Adams ..... 14 15 19 10 1015 14 9 15 12 13 18 164 
COR Sue ducoddccesséenses 3213 1913 131813 620131319 172 
EE op sccvsonstvaeebapere’ 12 1417 14 12 18 14 13 17 10 13 1/ 171 
EEN“ sistocdtnurcedecnsbe 15 1019 18151813 1219131415 174 
REGEPOWEN cvonsenseccceses 13 131512121511 9131112. “ 
SEE akvbUbesererpboossiees ij 11 17 i1 10 17 14 11 16 15 12 20 165 
ET - wevvuscsesonnversece Willis i4 9101311 12...... ee 
WEEE -ccsscosesencnsoscesas ot f° Pega rar ea 
EEE. cevccsenvcnsceswennd 14138 19 141418 141119131318 180 
EL Scccconssnseedesas 91016131313 101017131213 = 149 
EN osvacinsccdsceeede 11 13 1/ 12 13 16 14 13 19 14 16 19 she 
DI” dencsvetesseseecss s% bs bs 6s 60 Sb 15 15 1/ 12 13 ad 
MNES dewewvaubinudepabe 3012... .. 91310 11 12 13 13 12 
OED: Sixdenews treaveten Se ESS ce BB. on we. oe wo ve Be Se 

PY shusueuvsceeduueweurs “) 1 @ 6 Soa ae 
Pn ne 31131310 712 6 8 12111016 
eee OE OP Ay. cee a 06 ee om, be 
i EF EEE aR .. 1414 14 16 15 14 17 15 13:14 
Hazelwood Save: be lie. Oh 26 Rb we ah <8 be on Sele 

BIRT knhddsdvcdvcdnecqnows 00 Se se vo 5d 96. 00 06 36 v0 9 


‘HAwKeve. 
Ossining Gun Club, 


Ossintnc, N. Y., April 3.—A few of the boys came out for a 
little practice to-day. A. Bedell, Bruin, J. Hyland, A. Smith and 
C. Blandford started the ball rolling at 2 P. M. The weather con 
ditions were such that the scores made would not look well in 
print. Bruin got 8 out of 10 in one event, which was the best 
string made during the afternoon. J. Hyland did good work with 
a strange gun. 

Later, Col. Fiske and Gayl Hubbell came up and tried their 
luck. Their scores have not as yet been received. 

During the coming week, work will be started on the addition 
to the club house. Forty more lockers will be put in and a 
cashier's office will be built. 

The writer has received a communication from Mr. E. D. 
Fulford, calling attention to the fact that this coming shoot in 
June will be the forty-fifth annual tournament of the New York 
State Association for the Protection of Fish and Game, and sug- 
gested that it be advertised as such. He also mentioned that it is 
the oldest shooting event held in the United States annually. 

C. G. BLanprorp, 
Sec’y Ex. Tournament Com. Ossining G. C. 





Scranton Rod and Gun Club, 


Scranton, Pa., April 4.—The Scranton Rod and Gun Club held 
their opening shoot of the season to-day. ‘the grounds are situ- 
ated on top of a hill at Iyunmore, and on account of the severe 
cold weather and the wiad blowing a wale from the northwest, 
made shooting difficult. 

Because of the weather conditions, only a few shooters attended. 
Following are the scores made: 





Events: 123 45 6 

Targets: 10 15 10 15 10 10 Broke. Av. 
SPEMCEE 2. .ccccccccvcsscvccscccccccecs DD o. oe oe oe 18 72 
ENO. awovessen - Be. 8 T -6.. 34 56 2-3 
Shoemaker - 8Bb98973 48 68 4-7 
FOGG. ocqeceeeeceeses “mee 8 3. 14 23 1-3 
SER dugeecacng ath ante - 4108 8 94° 48 603-7 
Bittenbender - 510 810 5 7 4° 642-7 
PERSE ccc cccdscqocesvesssoonsce -- 8 9 6lil 5 6 45 64 2-7 
CREE Sividnnc0s0pe6suhecdensentesednae ae fae ST H.W 

J. D. Mason, Sec’y. 


Crescent—Eoston, 


Boston, April 4—The eight-man team of the Crescent Athletic 
Club, of Brooklyn, again defeated the gun team of the Boston 
Athletic Association at Riverside, on the grounds of the latter, 
to-day. The scores were 701 to 633. The weather conditions 
were stormy and bad. This was the second victory of the Cres- 
cents, and established a property right to the $100 trophy. The 
scores: 

Crescent A. C.—Bedford 88, Keyes 89, B. Stephenson 85, Remsen 
93, G. Stephenson 90, Fish 89, Lott 79, Brigham 88; total 701. 

B. A. A. Gun Club.—Daggett 79, Edwards 65, Clarke 80, Hallett 
84, Howell 81, Ellis 79, Dennison 83, Weld 82; total 633. 


Keystone Shooting League, 


Hotmessurc Junction, Philadelphia, April 4—Shooting was 
specially difficult owing to a gale of wind blowing across the 
traps steadily during the shoot. Mr. Davis and Dr. Darby killed 
straight in the club event. Harrison was high with 14 out of 15 
itt the officers’ event. The scores: 

Club handicap, 10 birds: Davis 10, Darby 10, Budd 9, Geikler 9, 
Miller 8, Hi & Rossic 8, Tonkine « 

Officers’ , 16 birds, 


rise: Harrison 14, B 
Fineccid is Mores 18 Darby 1; iL wees 





. Arkansas State Shoot. 


Musxoceg, I. T., April 1—The Arkansas State Sportsmen’s As- 
sociation has selected Taly 8, 9, and 10 as the dates for holding its 
thirteenth annual meeting and tournament at lence oc. 
under the auspices of the Jonesboro Gun Club. The tournament 
will be conducted on much the same lines as characterized all the 
previous tournaments of the Association. There will be $330 casn 
added money, and the Rose system of divisions will prevail. Tar- 
gets only will be used, and these will be thrown from expert traps 
arranged on the Sergeant system. The Jonesboro Gun Club is a 
young organization, though active and very enthusiastic, and is 
putting forth every effort to make this the most successful tourna- 
ment in the history of the Association. New grounds have been 
secured, and these will be put in first-class shape for the occasi 
so that the visisting sportsmen will be well provided for 
assured a geet time. : : 

Mr. Gordon Matthews, one of Jonesboro’s sterling young busi- 
ness men, is the chief executive of the Arkansas State Sports- 
men's Association, and also secretary-treasurer of the Jonesboro 
Gun Club; he will take pleasure in answering all letters of in- 
quiry and supply programmes when the same are issued. 

Pavut R. Litzxe. 


Riverside Shooting Club. 


TorsHamM, March 28.—The Riverside Shooting Club held their 
annual meeting to-day and elected officers, and did such other 
business as came before the meeting. The result of the election 
was as follows: President, A. E. Hall; Vice-President, Dr. H. O. 
Curtis; Secretary and Treasurer, Fred W. Atkinson... Executive 
Committee: A. E. Hall, Dr. H. O. Curtis, Fred W. Atkinson, 
Claude Strout and George Kogers. 





Frep W. Atxtnson, Sec’y. 


Garfield Gun Club, 


_Cuicaco, April 2.—The annual meeting of the Garfield Gun 
Club was held last night. The election of officers resulted as 
follows: President, Thos. W. Eaton; Vice-President, A. H. Hell- 
man; Secretary-Treasurer, Dr. J. W. Meek; Captain, 5. D. Pollard. 
The secretary-treasurer’s report showed the club membership 
full to the limit and nine applicants on the waiting list, a very 
few delinquents on dues, no dcbts, and about $100 cash in the 
treasury. Dr. J. W. Meex, Sec’y. 


Answers ta Correspondents. 
: ae 














A., Prince’s Bay, N. Y.--There are two English starlings that 
roost under the eaves of my barn every night. Would it be uo 
charitable act to destroy them and give other birds a show, or 
will they become a useful bird like our robins, bluebirds, etc.? 
They seem to live in harmony with the English sparrows. Ans. 
Starlings are not reported to do any harm or to be quarrelsome 
with other birds. On the other hand, they are very destructive 
of injurious insects. The starlings are firmly established about 
New York, and are attractive birds. *We should not advise their 
destruction unless they develop bad traits. 








PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


_ Mr. Irving Snyder, for thirty-five vears of the firm of Peck & 
Snyder, about three years ago bought out the tackle departments 
of Peck & Snyder and A. G. Spalding & Co. and since then has 
been located at 130 Nassau strect, this city. He publishes “The 
Fisherman’s Friend,” a handy booklet, giving salt-water and 
fresh-water fishing points about New York, tide tables for 1903, 
and much other useful information for anglers. It will be sent to 
any address on receipt of price: of 10 cents. 








Having acquired the telescope business of the Cataract Tool and 
Optical Co., of Buffalo, the J. Stevens Arms and Too! Company, 
Chicopee Falls, Mass., are prepared to furnish telescopes, or rifles 
and pistols mounted with telescopes, of which the ve a long 
line, magnifying from two to twenty diameters. They have pub- 
lished a catalogue, illustrative of the telescopes, mountings, rifles, 
with a price list, and much valuable information concerning te: 


escopes if their relation to rifles, which will be sent to those 
who apply for it. 





_The calendar for 1903 issued by Parker Brothers. Meriden, 
Conn., bears portraits of famous shooters who have used Parker 
guns in keen and successful competition, and a summary of their 
greatest achievements. Fred Gilbert holds a place in the center, 
and grouped around him are many portraits new to the Parker 
calendars. A high-grade Parker gun is portrayed on the top of 


the calendar, with a mention of Grand American Handicap win- 
nings. 





Parker Brothers, Meriden, Conn., have issued a circular illus- 
trative and descriptive of their new Parker automatic ejector. 
Sectional views are shown, with full exp'anations of the mechan- 
isms, in the text. For the present the ejector will be put on- 
guns only of special orders, and wiil not be furnished on any 
guns now in finished condition. ‘Lhe circular will be sent to those 
who apply for it. 





Messrs. Von Lengerke & Detmold, though best known as deal- 
ers in guns and ammunition, by no means neglect the angling 
side of sport. The new artificial bait which they call “Silver 
Soldier,” and for which they are sole agents, is so made that its 
course when drawn through the water is zigzag, in imitation of a 
living, moving fish. It is privately reported to be a most killing bait 
and as the sellers say, “No fishing outfit is complete without one.’ 





Mr. J. H. Rushton, of Canton, N. Y., began to make canoes 
and boats a long time ago, and he is still doing it, and i 
boats that are constantly better. His canvas-covered white cedar 
canoe, known as “Indian Girl,” would seem to be very near 
perfection. Beside these special canoes, he manufactures all sorts 
of wood boats, canoes, oars, paddles, etc., and furnishes free a 
catalogue of his goods. 


The Whitestone Hollow Spar & Boat Co., formerly the Spalding 
St. Lawrence Boat Co., of Ogdensburg, N. Y., recently 
moved to Whitestone Landing, Long Island, N. Y. The company 
manufactures the Fraser hollow spars, builds high grade 
davit boats, paddling canoes, St. Lawrence River tile, lnutehen, 
etc. Catalogues mailed on receipt of application. 





Messrs. Berner & Co., of 752 Lexington avenue, Brooklyn, N. 
Y., beside the automatic fish hook which they advertise, carry 
a full line of fishing tackle, including split-bamboo rods, multiply- 
ing reels, silk lines, collapsible landing nets, fishing bask etc., 
and these they give a premium to agents. Their premium list is 
furnished on application. 





Of the making of trolling and casting spoons and imitation 
minnows there seems to be no end. Of these, one of the most 
perfect and effective is that called the “North Channel,” manufac- 
tured by the Detroit Bait Mig. Co., of Detroit, Mich. Its spin- 
ning qualities would seem to perfect, and it should be a most 
successful lure. 





The opening of New Spruce Cabin Inn, the celebrated head- 
uarters in the spring for trout fishermen, which has been set fo. 
Jednesday, April 15, promises to be marked with the advent of a 
large numbet of old guests, and all the indications point to a 
prosperous season. 


B. D. Nobles, of Olean, N. Y., shooting a Winchester repeating 
shotgun and Winchester factory ioaded shells, won high av 
at the Jamestown, N. Y., tourriament, held April 2, breaking 198 
out of 130 targets. 


At Tresiton, N. J., April 1, Jas. T: SkéMy, of the Laflin & 


Rand 
"Saat a Barapa 


sey et ond in 180 targets. Dr. Skelly 








